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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


VOL. 1949 BOSTON, 


OCTOBER 9, 1913 WEEKLY singieCopies, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


REUBEN Post Hatieck, A. M., LL.D., Author of His- 
‘ory of English Literature, History of American Litera- 
ture, and Psychology and Psychic Culture. 

$1.30 

This New English Literature preserves the qualities 
which have caused the author's former History of English 
Literature to be so widely used; namely, suggestiveness, 
learness, organic unity, interest, and power to awaken 
thought and to stimulate the student to further reading. 
Like the older volume, though critical, it is written witha 
keen appreciation of the average pupil’s mind, and a 
s np that isas delightful asitis rare. In this volume 
: facts have been brought to light, new points of view 

e been adopted, and more attention is paid to recent 
writers. *~Many new and important facts concerning the 
Elizabethan theater and the drama of Shakespeare's time 
ate incorporated. Such important recent writers as 
Mere -dith, Hardy, Swinburne, and Kipling receive ade- 
quate treatment. An entire chapter is devoted to showing 
"the new literature already produced in the twentieth 
century reveals the thoughts and ideals of this generation. 
Other specia! features of this new book are the. untisually 
detailed Suggested Readings that follow each chapter, 
suggestions and references for a literary trip to England, 
historical introductions to the chapters, careful treatment 
‘the modern drama, and a new and up-to-date biblioz- 
hy. The volume contains over 200 pictures selected 

» their pedagogical value and their unusual character. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAG 


as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


teachers of Massachusetts. 


Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from active service? Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable to supplement your income? 
The State may do a little to help retired public school teachers, but some other provision must be made such 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. No other investment can be made on such a safe and profitable 
basis. The Guild is a purely co-operative organization, managed on a strictly business basis by and for the 


Malden 
Commercial. School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


OFFICERS 
Gordon A. Southworth, Somerville, President. Eugene D. Russell, L First V 
Charles W. Morey, Lowell, Second Vice-president. William F. 
George M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope School, Somerville, Secretary. 


ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways: One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’ s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOR ES-EDWARDS 


| Cloth, 50 cents > Pdper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Teacher 
Who has to Depend 
On Her Own Initiative 


THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
is ideal. 


The books ate closely graded. 


The material is fresh, and of the same 
quality as the work of great masters in 


music. 


The work isso carefully scheduled that 


both supervisor and teacher are saved 


from the drudgery of details. 
The typography is unusually attractive. 


The seriesis the product of experience. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c ; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston -- New York — _ Chicago 


October 9, 5943 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paul H. Hanus 
The new volume now ready is 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By Paut H. Hanvus 


A Constructive Study applied to New York City; being a 
Summary and Interpretation of the Report on the Educational 
Aspects of the School Inquiry. Cloth xxx 128 pages. List 
price $1.00. Mailing price $1.20. 


The Volumes already published are 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
By FRanK McMurry, Ph.D. 


A Discussion of the contro'ling ideas for the judgment of 
classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision, exten- 
sively illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 
Cloth xii 218 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing price $1.50. 


HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS 


A Constructive Study 
By ERNEST CARROLL Moores, LL.B., Ph.D. 
Cloth xii 322 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing price $1.50. 


The following are in immediate preparation 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By Epwarp C. ELLJoTT 


An exhaustive Review of the system of Supervising and 
tunctions of the Board of Examiners and the Rating of Teach- 
ers in New York City. Cloth. 200 pages. List price $1.25. 
Mailing price $1.50. 


STANDARDS IN ARITHMETIC 
By S. A. Courris 


A Treatise on Measurement, Efficiency, and Standardization 
in Arithmetic. Cleth. 300 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing 
price $1.50. - 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


\') Gabe readers are not particularly readable. Some other point—literary perfection, 
ethical influence, mechanical drill, is allowed to swing the editor’s choice away 
from the selections possessing the most interest and life. 


The selections in the Blodgett Readers, representing such authors as Stevenson, 
Rossetti, Anderson, Longfellow, Ruskin, Bryant, Daudet, Dickens, Scott, Riley, Balzac, 
Prescott—make learning to read a pleasant exercise and in no sense a task. 


The books in this series are not only admirably graded, and attractively arranged 
and illustrated, but they combine the best characteristics of phonic, word, sentence, 
and thought methods, embodying the best ideas of the most expert teachers of reading 


in the United States to-day. 


THE BLODGETT READERS BY GRADES 


Primer - $0.25 
Book One - - 
Book Two - - - 35 
Book Three - - - 40 


GINN AND COMPANY, - 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS" 


Book Four - $0.40 
Book Five’ - - 40 
Book Six - - 50 
Book Seven - - - -50 
- Publishers 
CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHAT ABOUT TEXTBOOKS 


CHARLES H. THURBER 


{The Outlook.] 


Whatever else foreign visitors find to criticise 
in our school system, they always praise our text- 
books. Our teachers are so used to having good 
books at their command that they take it as a 
matter of course. But the German or the Eng- 
lishman who sees our school books marvels that 
such good things can be. They are no part of his 
working world. 

Here is the testinfony of a trained English ob- 
server on the importance and excellence of our 
school books :— 

“The method of actual teaching in American 
schools differs much from that in use in Eng- 
land. It centres in the textbook. Nothing 
strikes an English teacher more forcibly on first 
listening to lessons in American schools than the 
important place the textbook takes... . The 
success of the method is aided in America by 
several conditions, as yet rare in England. First, 
the textbooks there are much better than ours. 

. Often a teacher in England cannot make her 
pupils depend on themselves for getting up a sub- 
ject because the only fextbook that can be 
afforded is meager or even obsolete and she is 
the only person who has access toa really good 
book.” (Burtsall: “Education of Girls in 
America.’’) 

Those who know, in every land, agree that the 
schools of these United States have the best text- 
books on earth. 

Best, not cheapest. But do we want the 
cheapest?) If we do, perhaps we can get them, 
though we may not be able quite to equal the 
Chinese in that unless we let in the Chinaman to 
dio the work.. To give equal privileges to all the 
people has been, and is, the ideal under whose in- 
spiration the citizens of this republic cheerfully 
contribute nearly five hundred million dollars 
yearly to the support of our public schools. No 
other nation begins to spend so much as we do 
for education. Yet, according to the United 
States commissioner of education (Report, 1911. 
Vol. II, p. xxxiii), the expenditure’ in 1910 for 
textbooks and other instruction supplies in the 
«<ommon schools was just over six million dollars, 
one and one-half per cent. of the whole amount 
expended for schools. Taking high schools with 
sccommon schools, the expenditure for textbooks 
per pupil is between sixty and seventy-five cents 
@ year, and the total not far from twelve million 
‘dollars a year. This, while not a very large sum 
“in these days, does sound rather large, after all, 
for the school book business of this country, until 
you stop to remember that there are some twenty 
‘million children in the public schools and more 
‘than a hundred firms publishing textbooks, not 


reckoning a multitude of small concerns that pub- 
lish a few books and get each some share of the 
business. Chewing gum costs us more than text- 
books. 

People do not know these facts, so that every 
now and then a “reformer” gets a hearing when 
he starts after the “School Book Trust, a power- 
ful and arrogant combination which is taking out 
of the education of American youth all the private 
toll that can be obtained.” Sometimes the re- 
former is honest but misinformed; sometimes he 
certainly has his own ax to grind, it may be in the 
form of a state printing office which can be made 
to furnish jobs for a multitude of the faithful. 
California tried this plan for many years, and of 
the results the San Francisco Chronicle said, 
January 17, 1911:— 

“The books when printed at the state printing 
office and sold at cost are carrying much higher 
prices than precisely the same books are being 
sold for to pupils in other states.” 

“Precisely the same books” were in this case 
not precisely the same, for though California 
rented the plates of its books from the publishers 
who owned them, and therefore had thé same 
words on the pages, paper, presswork, and bind- 
ing were all inferior to tks turned out by the 
publishers themselves. Kansas is now, ap- 
parently, to try the same experiment, urged on by 
the cry that it will save the people of the state 
over two hundred thousand dollars a year. Now 
Kansas has uniform, state-adopted books, has 
had them for years, and a very accurate record of 
the actual sales of textbooks in Kansas is avail- 
able. The fact is that textbooks for the common 
schools have cost Kansas about one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars annually. Now to 
Save two hundred thousand dollars a year on 
something which costs only one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand is a task which would ap- 
pall most of us—outside of Kansas. 

To be called a trust when you are a trust is 
bad enough, but when you are not a trust, and 
have no chance of becoming one, it calls for the 
cry, “Fair play, gentlemen.’”’ Whether there ever 
was a schoolbook trust or not there certainly is 
none today, nor has there been for many years. 
You will find on file in Texas, as required by the 
law of that state, where there is a uniform, state- 
adopted list of textbooks, affidavits from all the 
school book publishers who bid for business, each 
stating that that particular firm is not connected 
either directly or indirectly with a trust. But you 
may not put your faith in affidavits. These 
affidavits, however, are backed by bonds so large, 
not less than twenty thousand dollars for each 
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found to be false. 
in Austin last September, forty-nine publishers 
were competing for state business under the 
stringent requirements of the law. Texas has a 
record for knowing what to do with trusts, yet at 
least forty-nine textbook publishers are shown 
by the official records, open to all men, to be at 
peace with Texas. It seems hardly necessary to 
adduce further proof that there is no such thing 
as a schoolbook trust. 

Those inside the schoolbook business believe 
it is improving in many ways. The books are 
very much better than they were—any one can 
prove this by comparing the best textbooks of 
today with the best twenty or even ten years ago, 
and while the cost of production has increased, 
the actual selling price shows, on the average, a 
decrease of more than ten per cent. in twenty- 
five years. A generation ago the price of a large 
geography was two dollars; today a very much 
better book of the same grade sells for not more 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents. The per- 
sonnel of the business has probably improved; 
certainly it will not suffer by comparison with any 
other line of business whatever. Most of those 
in the business are college educated, many have 
had successful teaching experience, and not a few 
have held high positions in school work. 3 

The making of textbooks is a fine art which 
few master. That, in a word, explains why one 
book is better than another.- If I wrote poetry, 
no magazine of standing would print it if I paid 
for it; but with Kipling it is different. So with 
those who aspire to write schoolbooks; one 
_ lacks style, another rides a hobby, a third lacks 
a wide enough experience, and many lack the 
requisite scholarship. When a textbook publisher 
has a series of books that have been tested and 
not found wanting—and be sure that it has taken 
years of the hardest kind of work, much money 
ventured, and much lost in unsuccessful experi- 
ments—he still has before him ever present 
troubles and expenses that no other publishe: 
dreams of, for a textbook must be kept up to date 
all the time. Every history that touches modern 
times must have something added to it every 
year. Every map of Africa must be changed on 


account of the Boer War, China must be made a. 


republic wherever it is mentioned in any book, 
Tripoli must be made a part of Italy, and what 
changes the Balkan War will bring on we can be- 
gin to imagine. The United States census every 
ten years costs the textbook publisher, especially 
the geography publisher, more in proportion than 
it costs the government. Between fifteen and 
twenty thousand dollars have been spent in a 
single year after the census returns began to come 
out, by one publishing house in correcting the 
plates of one series of geographies, this without 
counting the loss of stock that had to be de- 
stroyed. Moreover the first cost of textbooks is 
vastly greater than that of any other books, first 
cost meaning the cost of setting the type, making 
the electrotype plates, and the illustrations and 
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book adopted, that no fifm would think, of forfeit- 
ing them, and the law states that the attorney- 
general of the state shall bring suit and collect the 
full amount of the bond in case any affidavit is 


When the bids were opened 


Ostober 9, 


Maps where these are  required—and no 
other books use maps and illustrations so 
abundantly. The cost of maps for a series of 
geographies may be forty thousand dollars, and 
the entire first cost of such a series more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. The first cost of a 
primer runs from two to four thousand dollars, 
and is always a large sum because of the numer- 
ous pictures, for which the best illustrators must 
be employed. Compare these prices with that 
of the ordinary novel, whose first cost will hardly 
exceed six hundred dollars and maybe less, yet 
the selling price of the novel is from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents, and the primer sells for twenty-five or 
thirty cents! 

Without any necessity for textbook publishers 
to go up and down the land in an _ effort to in- 
crease the variety of books called for, the variety 
does increase, and rapidly, because education it- 
self is developing rapidly. New subjects are be- 
ing added to the course of study, and not many 
of the old ones are dropping out of sight. Twenty 
years ago who ever heard of agriculture as a 
school subject? The phrase “vocational train- 
ing” had not been minted; manual training, 
domestic science, even physiology and hygiene 
were scarcely on the educational horizon. Today 
the schools call, not for one textbook in agricul- 
ture, but for six at least, and no one knows at this 
writing just how far-reaching a revolution voca- 
tional training is destined to work in our school 
system. Ask the leaders in any of these new 
fields what they need imperatively and at once, 
and nine out of ten of them will say textbooks. 
There are as yet almost no teachers specially 
trained for some of these newer lines, but with a 
good book a teacher who is not:a specialist can 
get good results, while without the book he is al- 
most helpless. I don’t know who can write these 
books, and I wish I did. The textbook publisher 
with ideals of service—and there are such—is con- 
stantly perplexed at the demands on both his in- 
tellectual and financial resources by the rapid de- 
velopment of the field of school activities. 

Much might be said, much has been said, about 
the various ways in which the book gets from the 
printing office to the pupil’s hand. Here again 
the publisher follows the public. If the commu- 
nity adopts the plan of furnishing textbooks free, 
a very good plan, or leaves the parents to pur- 
chase the books, or if a state adopts a uniform 
series of books the publisher has the choice of 
doing no business or doing it in the way pre- 
scribed. And while asa matter of convenience 
the publisher may like one way better than an- 
other he must adapt his methods to any reason- 
able requirements. Unreasonable requirements 
are never made by reasonable men when they 
know the facts. 

To see ourselves again as others see us we may 
quote Professor Mark of Victoria University, 
Manchester, England, in his book, “Individuality 
and the Moral Aim in American Education” :— 

“Publisher and editor are an important tiers 
état in the educational community of which the 
children are the noblesse and the educators the 
professional class. The large publishing firms of 
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America have upon their staff experienced educa- 
tionists who are capable alike of judging the 
tendencies and demands of the hour and of fore- 
stalling ... demands for something in advance 
of immediate needs. Textbook companies are, 
therefore, a possible factor in educational ad- 
vance. . . . Special progress has been made in 
this way in children’s literature, and, what is per- 
haps even more important, a generation of 
writers is springing up whose talents are flowing 
out in this direction and _ producing brightly 
written children’s books, which are well illus- 
trated and attractively bound.” 

This means that there is in oir country an 
open door which under present conditions 
will be kept open to authors and would-be authors, 
furnishing an incentive for hundreds of teachers 


in 
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to keep at work in devising new methods of teach- 
ing and in shaping up material for possible text- 
books, which is of the greatest importance in 
making a live instead of a dead educational world. 

It is not necessary to claim perfection for our 
textbooks and their publishers any more than for 
anything else on this imperfect earth. But it does 
seem fair to claim that the textbook business is 
a necessary part of our educational system, that 
the authors of our textbooks—a roll of honor 
containing the names of hundreds of our most re- 
spected scholars and teachers—have done and are 
doing a great service to the teaching profession 
and to the schools, and that the publishers of text- 
books are competing as keenly as any class of 
business men ever competed, from which compe- 
tition results a higher quality of books every year. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL’ 


HAROLD W. FOGHT 


United States Bureau ef Education 


Rural Education Must Reflect Our Agricul- 
tural Life-—The rural school is the educational in- 
stitution of the open country and the rural- 
minded village. It is the school of the half of the 
American people producing the raw materials 
from the soil; and, since any form of education, to 
be effective, must reflect the daily life 
and interests of those employing it, 
our rural schools must first of all be 
agricultural in nature. This means more-than to 


have an agricultural content. The 


be organized on principles broad enough fo pro- 
duce an agricultural citizenship of highest idéals, 
content to live their lives on the farm absorbed in 
the intensive cultivation of the soil. Clearly 


-stated, the rural schools must aim to make more 


scientific farmers than we now have, must, make 
the occupation more remunerative, and the whole 
life in the open country more worth living and 
freer from city domination. 

Changes in National Life and in School Systems 
Must Go Hand in Hand.There was a time in our 
history when all the schools, town and country 
alike, had more things in common than now. This 
was before steam and electric power gave us the 
great machine age with its greatly specialized city 
life. The first rural teachers were city-bred and 
city-trained; had city ways and sympathies, and 
brought with them to the country the city courses 
of study. But in the early days this was of little 
consequence, since even city life, so called then, 
was provincial in nature; in many ways scarcely 
more than an overgrown rural life. But times 


have changed. Our towns have become mighty 


centres of commerce and manufacture. The 
needs of city life have found expression in courses 
of study preparing the children for the new and 
varied activities there. But thé rtiral schools have 


been slow to put themselves in consonance with | 


the great changes in our national life. It has been 


* the Journal ef Education will print frem week to week tte 
Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City ~ nd my of the 
N. E. A. They were — on file but not adopted. 


difficult to realize that the rural district should 
have a school system of its own, complete in it- 
self, unaffected by courses of study formulated for 
children with city motives, all of which is quite 
possible of realization without sacrificing any part 
of the universal elements of education which are 
the same whether given in the country or in town, 

Gradual Reorganization of the Rural-School 
System.—Edutators have for some time realized. 
that rural schools cannot fill their Mission well so 
long as they remain complementary to city 
schools. That it is quite possible and practicable 
to organize schools for the open country and rural 
villages unaffected by city schools has been 
demonstrated in a definite way by leading agricul- 
tural nations of Europe. The beginnings are be- 
ing made in some parts of the United States to 
re-establish the old principle of “equal rights for 
all,” by providing in the country, for country 
people, as complete a system of education as is be- 
ing Offered the youth of the cities. But these be- 
ginnings, while encouraging, are at present wholly 
inadequate. The reorganization must provide, 
within reach of all country children, carefully 
graded elementary schools, and a sufficient num- 
ber of farmers’ high schools adapted to the partic- 
‘ular needs of the given community, to the end of 
giving country folk a genuine farm culture and a 
scientific knowledge of agriculture without going 
away from home to secure it. Such reorganiza- 
tion may be expected to furnish the trained leader- 
ship required to put our rural population on a 
more stable social-economic basis. 

Rural Teaching as a Life Profession a First 
Essential in” This Reorganization—tThe trained 
leadership needed in country districts cannot be 
realized until a staff of teachers, professionally 


trained and with the right vision and power, es- _ 


tablish themselves there as permanent teachers. 
The peripatetic one or two-term teachers have 
failed to;-establish themselves country leader- 
ship and must go. 


| 
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This change from amateur to professional 
teaching can be hastened, (1) by providing, 
through legal enactment, a liberal sliding scale 
salary, increasing definitely with the length of 
tenure; (2) by making it obligatory upon the com- 
munity to erect teachers’ cottages, thus keeping 
the teachers in the country permanently; and (3) 
by encouraging teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
high schools with teacher-training classes, etc., to 
organize thoroughgoing departments in country 
life and country teaching, from which to draw the 
teachers willing and able to undertake the difficult 
task of teaching real farm schools.. 

Satisfactory Unit of Organization.—Of as vital 
importance as professional teaching is the adop- 
tion of a unit of organization large enough so that 
the management of the school may be efficient, 
economical, and intelligent. The small, indepen- 
dent district of the open country has generally 
proved too small to be intrusted with, final legisla- 
tion in matters of importance. Especially is this 
true where the taxing power is concerned. The 
union of several townships into strong adminis- 
trative units is to be commended for the older 
states where the township (town) is the unit in 
local government. In the middle-western and 
western states a change should be made from the 
small district, as well as township, to the count 
basis of organization. When one school board, 
elected from the area at large, controls all the 
schools, a more uniform standard of excellence 
and equality in school provision is sure to prevail. 
In sections where the large unit prevails excellent 
results may already be seen in the consolidation 
of weak, retarded schools into real farm schools 
ready for the professional teacher. ) 

Trained Supervision of Rural Schools.—Rural 
school supervision, as now generally practiced, 
does not discharge the important duties of close, 
intelligent, helpful supervision. This problem is 
difficult of solution, especially in the sparsely 
populated sections. But, generally speaking, 
steps should be taken immediately to provide each 
state department of education with a number of 
state rural-school supervisors, who should help 
local supervisors to standardize their efforts. 
Local supervision must be made close enough to 
be genuinely helpful, and this contemplates a con- 
‘tinuous professional relation between local super- 
visors and teachers. 

A Redirected Course of Study.—As indicated 
above, the course of study must be agricultural in 
its nature, i. e., it must be based on country-life 
needs. The program to be adopted should in all 
particulars economize the time of teachers and 
‘pupils alike. The redirection will necessarily 
force some subjects that have long held place in 
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the traditional curriculum into the background, 
since these have failed to express the activities 
and needs of the community. New subjects of 
vital importance to rural progress are finding 
places in the new courses of study. Thus nature- 
study, agriculture, manual training, and domestic 
science, farm accounting, music, physical educa- 
tion, etc., must speedily come to play an impor- 
tant part in the life of progressive farm schools. 

In the main, however, the process of redirection 
is not so much one of adding new subjects to the 
curriculum as of putting new leaven into the old 
essentials. To illustrate: The schools are already 
teaching less of stocks and bonds, cube root, and 
Troy weight, and more of dairy problems and 
rotation of crops, spraying mixtures and handy 
farm methods. 

A Strong Consolidated Farm School.—The 
rural school of the future is to be a farm school. 
It must .be built with this in view, in ample 
grounds—in Nature’s own laboratory. It must 
be sanitary and well adapted to the new kind of 
teaching; it must be attractive and so large and 
centrally located as to become from the first the 
natural community centre for intellectual, 
social, and other purposes. 

In states where for good reasons the one- 
teacher school will continue to persist for many 
years to come it should be made incumbent on the 
state superintendent of public instruction, or other 
authority appointed for this purpose, to see that 
the faulty lighting and ventilation, and generally 
utter lack of sanitary appliances of these schools 
be remedied. It is especially to be recommended 
that the old-fashioned outdoor toilets be, aban- 
doned altogether. Common decency and good 
morals demand a thorough reform in this breed- 
ing-place of vice. Anywhere in the open country 
where it is possible to obtain flowing water sani- 
tary indoor toilets can be constructed at a sur- 
prisingly small cost. 

Rural Schools the Most Vital Factor in Solving 
the Rural Life Problem.—Of the many factors en- 
tering into the socialization of American rural life 
none is more vital than the rural schools, for it 
is school education, after all, that must furnish the 
leadership so essential to the solution of the rural 
life movement. 

In summary then: (1) Without strong men and 
women professionally prepared for their work in 
the redirected rural schools, there can be no satis- 
factory adjustment of rural life; and (2) unless the 
schools are reorganized on a more Satisfactory 
basis for administrative and supervisory purposes 
the schools themselves cannot become genuinely 
“redirected” nor their management become 
honestly efficient, economical, and intelligent. 


I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is shown; 

I will not deny his merit, but Pll strive to prove my own; 

I will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine— —_. | 
I will cease to preach your duty and be more concerned with mine.—E. Kiser. 
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ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NEW YORK STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 

The New York State Normal College at Al- 
bany has had a remarkable development in build- 
ings and equipment but a much greater develop- 
ment in extension and intensity of scholarship. 
President Milne has been the inspiration and 
directing force in one of the great educational 
evolutions of the decade. 

From 1890 to 1905 the New York State Nor- 
mal College was much like the best normal 
schools in the United States except that it was 
higher in its scholarly equipment. Even its 
collegiate work was all focused upon _ teaching. 
Its philosophy was educational, so were its history 
and science. Its degrees were degrees in peda- 
gogy, but no provision was made for courses of 
study such as could be had in all other colleges. 
The strictly professional character of its work 
marked it as a unique institution for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and the college was designated to 
train teachers for secondary schools only. But 
the demands of scholarship upon the high school 
teachers have been growing more exacting. In 
many cases nothing less than college graduation 
and the possession of a degree in arts or science 
have been acceptable. 

The State Education Department reorganized 
the college seven years ago and extended the 
scope and breadth of its work so that it is 
equipped for the attainment of scholarship equal 


to that of literary and scientific colleges. In 1905, 
the regents set apart the Normal College as an in- 
stitution for the preparation of teachers of 
secondary, normal and training schools and for 
the development of superintendents of schools, 
whose intellectual attainments shall be as broad 
and as high as are demanded of any teachers of 
the state, and who shall also have received the 
higher professional training essential to intelli- 
gent and successful work in the school- 
room. 

The. Normal College is meeting several de- 
mands. It is an admirable place for educational 
leaders, professional enthusiasts, aspirants for 
skill in supervision and proficiency in the art of 
teaching in secondary schools to prepare them- 
selves for high efficiency. 

It also gives Albany, Troy, Schenectady and 
other near-by places all the advantages of a local 
or city college, and young men and women take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

It is a college, however, in which the educa- 
tional student is as highly respected as any other. 
One annoyance and humiliation of students of ed- 
ucation in some _ universities is that an earnest 
student in education is literally snubbed by mere 
smarties who are “classic.” There is none of this 
snobbery at Albany. It is in every sense a good 
college and it is in the best sense a college for 
student teachers for high school work. 


THE RELATION OF SUPERVISORY ASSISTANTS TO THE © 
SUPERINTENDENT 


MILTON C, 


Pueblo, 


I can imagine few more fertile fields for culti- 
vating misunderstandings than that of the erst- 
while special teacher, recently relieved of teach- 
ing duties and dubbed supervisor, when his or her 
recommendations outside the special subject are 
accepted as those of an assistant superintendent. 
The heartaches and tears of the room teachers will 
sometimes curdle into hatred and small con- 
spiracies if these specialists are even thought to 
have decisive influence concerning teachers with 
the superintendent. 

There are none of us, I fancy, who are too 
young to have known the advent of the speciai 
teacher. It was not in that connection or at that 
time argued that departmental teaching in the 
grades must supplant the general practice of room 
teaching. No, the special subject would be 
specially taught only as a passing convenience to 
the untrained room teachers, and as a temporary 
expedient of the superintendent. So soon as the 
majority of room teachers should be properly 
equipped in the new subject there would be no 
further need of the specialist. And the training 


POTTER 
Colo. 


schools cheerfully set about to teach teachers who 


should read music, etc., etc., as naturally as they 
would English print. Today the second genera- 


tion of children specially educated in these special- 
ties through fourteen or sixteen years of school 
life find themselves as teachers more _ specially 
supervised than were their predecessors of the 
last century. The only hope for the youngster to 
acquire one of these delectable specialties is still 
for the superintendent to engage a specialist, no 
longer to teach the specialty, but to teach the 
teacher to teach it. 

True, one must secure the specialist’s judgment 
on each teacher at one time or another, one must 
recognize the just claims of such study specialty, 
but in these days of extreme subdivision of labor 
in adult life, we are somewhat likely to be sub- 
jected to bullying at the hands of the devotees of 
some special subject who consider it the sine qua 
non of education. It is the business of a general 
superintendent of schools to jealously defend a 
general liberal education for children against the 
inevitable attacks of special supervisors who soa- 
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naturally try to monopolize most of the general 


teachers’ time and energy in teaching. and’ worry-* 


ing about their special subjects. If he expects 
strong people to be strong in their special fields, 
he must be equally so in the general field. 

In the American city of two hundred souls, 
more or less, it is all too common to _ see these 
specialists pressing or pressed forward into assist- 
ant superintendencies; thereby greatly enhanc- 
ing the difficulties of the ‘superintendent and 
supervising principals in curbing the natural 
tendency of specialists to overdo'their own spe- 
cialties, as a part of any general education. There 
are several cases of special supervisors, wita 
special equipment and experience, being made 
assistant superintendents with incidental _ general 
functiois while ccutinuing those of the subject 
supervisor. 

bield work, inciuding the selection and assiga- 
ment of teachers, is the superintendent’s big job ia 
the average city. And it is a big job. It is 
worthy of the best efforts of the first officer in 
your average school system. In the modern 
Babylons such work seems impossible. Organi- 
zation problems which are thought out on Satur- 
days and holidays in smaller places must com- 
mand most of the metropolitan superintendent’s 
time. But human conservation ideas, I take it, 
would limit, even with him, the frequency and 
amount of new organizations. Repeated reor- 
ganizations connote disorganization. Too muci 
tinkering with the machinery in the average 
schools sadly reduces the efficiency arising from 
continuity of method. In most towns it is not by 
innovations, discoveries, proclamations or other 
newspaper leads which are so frequently generated 
in purely office alnunistration, tit just by happ; 
or patient living with the teachers and their little 
flocks, praising or correcting through the days, 
that we earn an honest wage. 

Such a superintendent remains a schoolmaster. 
He is not too anxious:to excel as a business man 
or a politician. His schoolcraft will grow in skiil, 
and will seem increasingly worthy of a devoted 
life. as he Leholds it in actual epp‘ication by his 
comrades in the ranks. 

THE CHILDREN’S SAFETY CRUSADE 


JANE A. STEWART 
Philade!phia 


A new and practical phase of child welfare work 
is seen in the “Children’s Safety Crusade.” This 
modern “Crusade” is the outcome of the adult 
safety idea which provides preventive and educa- 
tional devices and methods for the protection 
and conservation of human life in factories and 
workshops, in transit and elsewhere. 

The “Children’s Safety Crusade” is an educa- 
tional enterprise. It aims to develop the instinct 
of self-protection against modern hazards and 
' «angers due to the growth and inventions of our 
complex modern civilization. The whole matter 
of safety and precaution is presented to the minds 
of the children in an impressive and instructive 
way to prevent them from taking too great risks 
on the streets and from the wrong use of fire, gas. 
and electricity. j 

“When we of the present generation were 
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children;.there were no autos, electric cars, or 
motorcycles,’ declares a leader in the child safety 
movement. “The street cars were drawn by 
horses and the streets were comparatively safe. 
The children of those days had very little to fear, 
except a runaway now and then. 

“Today everything is different, and the instinct 
of self-protection against these new dangers has 
not yet had time to develop in the minds of the 
children. We are living at such a rapid rate that 
we do not take time to instill into the minds of 
children a full knowledge of the things they should 
not do in the street. It may be several genera- 
tions before a child instinctively looks to right and 


left for danger and is careful on the street. The 
very basis of the difficulty no doubt lies in the 
changed conditions of living. It is right that 


children should be trained to think and act along 
lines of safety and caution on the street, in the 
shop and at home. The dangers of modern 
civilized utilities should be brought to their notice 
so that they at least be forewarned.” 

European countries have taken up in _ their 
schools the subject of safety to life and limb, and 
the work of caution has been successfully intro- 
duced in California, Washington, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York. 

The United States has been notorious for its 
slight estimate of human life, and ideas of greater 
conservation of human lives have been taking 
root. The enactment and enforcement of proper 
laws are slow processes, and it has been possible 
while awaiting legislation to save some lives by 
school instruction. 

Since instruction on this subject by lecture was 
introduced in New Jersey, the accidents to school 
children for the six months ending September, 
1912, were forty-four per cent. less than during the 
same period of the previous year. 

It-is in’ New York city that the work of safety 
teaching has had its initial and best exposition. 
This has been accomplished through the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, which originated the “Chil- 
dren’s Safety Crusade.” The New York board 
of education gave its hearty support to the plan, 
which was inaugurated in the summer season 
when more accidents to children occur because 
they are more often in the street. 

The 20,000 attendants at vacation schools were 
at first the special recipients of instruction. The 
children were brought to the American Museum 
of Safety in classes and were given safety lessons 
by concrete examples. Toy trolley cars and dolls 
were used to show exactly how a child should get 
on and off a car; the danger of jumping on mov- 
ing cars; of putting heads and arms out of car 
windows; of running in front of cars, autos, and 
the like. 

The children were given a list of “don’ts” such 
as:— 

“Don’t fail, when leaving a car, 
ways for other vehicles. 

“Don’t play in the street where car tracks are. 

“Don’t cross a street except at a crosswalk. 

“Don’t cross a street without stopping to look 
both ways for passing automobiles and wagons,” 
etc. 


to look both 
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Stirring little “safety story” leaflets more dis- 
tributed. These stories told about the adven- 
tures of children who had sustained very serious 
results for their recklessness. 


The older children were enrolled in the 


“League of Safety” to protect the smaller boys and 


girls. Buttons were presented bearing the words 
“Safety Always.” In this way a great deal was 
accomplished and the motto “Think, look, listen” 
was adopted and put into practice by many chil- 
dren. The children wrote letters descriptive of 
their experiences, One boy wrote:— 

“Last week I would have been run over if I had 
not thought of these words, ‘Think! 
Listen!’ and also the watchword ‘Safety always.’ 
I was sent on an errand across the street, and as 
it was on Friday, I thought the store would ‘close, 
and I was in a hurry. An automobile was in the 
roadway, and I wanted to rush in front of it. 
But I thought of the words. And I also thought 
that my life meant more than the things which I 
was sent to buy. So I saved myself from an 
accident.” 

A larger girl of poetical tendencies, committed 
her eyes to verse as follows:— 


“Vehicles to the right of us, 

Vehicles to the left of us, 

Vehicles in front of us, 

Rumbling, grumbling, tooting, never stopping, 
They always keep us hopping, hopping. 
Before you take another step 

Look forward, look backward, 

Look east, look west, 

Look all around you!—That is best.” 


It was decided to try to reach the 800,000 chil- 
dren in the New York public schools during the 
year. The instruction was carried into the class- 
rooms beginning December 10, 1912, under the 
formal authorization of the board of education. 

Each school principal instituted a “safety 
patrol” of twelve selected upper grade pupils who 
wore a distinctive bronze badge, and one of whom 
acts for a month at a time as “sergeant,” makes 
a report and retires from office. This honor is 
eagerly sought by the children. 

A special safety day in the schools was ap- 
pointed. And on this special day 18,000 New 
York city school teachers gave simultaneously a 
reading lecture on “Safety and Caution,” which 
had been previously supplied to them. This 
lecture, which is very bright and calculated to 
make an impression on young hearers, con- 
cludes with these words :— 

“Tf a person is hurt, it means much pain for the 
victim and anxiety for those at home. Besides 
it generally means a boy or girl crippled for life. 
If a child is killed, it brings great sorrow to father 
‘and mother. . . . Is it really worth while to play 
dangerous games, when it means you run the risk 
of having to endure pain, of worrying your 
parents, and of losing arms or feet or hands? 

“We face dangers today just as the first settlers 
did. But our dangers are different from theirs. 
The difference between them and us also is this: 
They were careful but we are not! 


“You may be sure that boys and girls in the 
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pioneer days did not run out and tease Indians 
just to see if they would scalp them. 

“Yet is not standing in front of an automobile 
just to see if it will run over you, very much like 
that? 

“A boy then did not walk up to a bear to find 
out whether it could bite. Buta boy now will 
pick up a wire to see if there is electricity in it. 


The settlers did not leave the doors of their 
houses open at night, forgetting all about the 


wclves that might come in. But today we are 
careless with matches and fire, which can eat up 
us and our houses as quickly as hungry wolves. 
“Let us try to show as much sense and caution 

as the pioneers did. We have many comforts and 
pleasures that they knew nothing about. We can 
read and write much better than many of them 
could. But we do not know how to protect our. 
selves against danger as well as the people who 
lived 300 years ago.” 

CHICAGO PAGEANT 
[ Editorial. ] 


Cora Mel Patten has rendered Chicago a vital 
educational service in a series of playground 
pageants so distributed about the playgrounds of 
the city that every section has had achance to 
learn what would never have been learned in any 
other way. 

It should be borne in mind that fully four-fifths 
of the people who have seen these pageants either 


were born abroad or their parents were. The 
public school children were the actors, a large 
number being in each pageant. They were 


elaborately made up for their various parts. 

Each of the large audience had a program, and 
by means of a megaphone every one knew pre- 
cisely what was being said and done by the actors. 

We had the privilege of seeing one of these 
pageants, the one in Bessemer Park, South Chi- 
cago, and its success was beyond description. 

The following program of the day gives a sug- 
gestion of the scope of Miss Patten’s enter- 
prise :-— 

Naming the River.—The Indians seek a wes- 
tern hunting ground by means of an unknown 
river. It dwindles into two small branches. They 
mame it Chi-Cagou. (Alas! It is nothing.) 
Legendary times. 

The White Stranger—The Medicine Man tries 
to persuade the Indians to worship the Piasa 
god. They accept the teachings of Father Mar- 
quette. 1673. 

The First Citizen.—Jean establishes a trading 
post and places the American flag above his 
shack. 1779. 

Buying Chicago—The Americans 
cagou of the Indians. 1796. 

Fort Dearborn.—Captain Wells warns Captain 
Heald of the approaching Indians. Black Part- 


buy Chi- 


ridge returns the white man’s-medal since he can 
John Kinzie es- 
Indians attack the garri- 
Black Partridge saves Mrs. Healm. 1812. 


Lament of the Spirit of the Lake. 
A Day in Early Chicago.—The 


no longer protect the settlers. 
capes with his family. 
son. 


settlers meet 


‘ 
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before John Kinzie’s store. Fernando Jones in- 
troduces Robinson, Coquillard, Billy Caldwell, 
Maria Kinzie, the first white child born in 
Chicago, Hortense Whistler, the Fort Dearborn 
bride. Bill Higgins is jeered at for predicting “in 
forty years Chicago will have forty thousand 
people.” Mark Beaubien plays his fiddle; all 
dance in the bride’s honor. 1837, 

The Rail Splitter—Chicago hears of Lincoln’s 
nomination. Colonel Mulligan secures recruits. 
Rejoicing that the war is over turns to grief at 
Lincoln’s death. 1860-1865. 

The Great Fire—Flames attack the sleeping 
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city. They are driven out by the spirits of the 
water. A new city rises from the ashes. 1871. 

The World’s Fair.—Chicago presents the visit- 
ing nations to Columbia. 1892. 

The New City—The Months present the Dance 
of the Future. Labor and Capital meet. They 
join hands and free the city of the future. Soldiers 
of the past enter and give place to soldiers vi 
peace. Eugene Field, Chicago’s children’s poet, 
appears with his dream children. The Future 
Citizens give the Dance of Youth. The builders 
of the past pay tribute to the New City. Proces- 
sional. 


STUDY OF PICTURES—(I.) 


NEW SERIES. 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


At the beginning of the year’s study of groups 
of pictures and the artists who produce them it is 
advisable to connect thought of the occupations 
and interests of home life and the experiences 


of the vacation weeks with the new 
interests of the opening of another  school- 
year. Also, it is mecessary to quicken into 


activity those mental and moral qualities which 
are to enable the pupils to discover and appreci- 
ate the beautiful and picturesque in their en- 
vironment as well as, little by little, to lead to 
that discrimina- 
tion between the 
true and untrue 
which will help 
in forming the 


desire to em- 
brace the true 
whatever the 


sacrifice to self. 

The topics to 
be connected 
with the pictures 
used are Gen- 
tleness, Help- 
fulness, Pa- 
tience, Persever- 
ance. “Ring-a- 
Ring-a-Rounder” 


sentiment which the artist has wished to convey. 
Close the exercise by suggesting that there is 
a splendid chance in that game _ to 
be gentle and generous, and to play fair. 

“Horses in the Pasture’ (L. Chialiva)— 
While placing this ask: Of what is this a 
representation? Where are the animals? Why 
are they out of doors? What is the place called? 
Does it look like a good pasture? (Yes, there 
is always plenty of grass, shade trees, and water 
in the best kind of a pasture.) What do the 
horses and colt 
do day? 
Where do_ they 
stay during the 
night? (Some- 
times they are 
left in the pas- 
ture if the 
weather is very 
warm.) Have 
any of you ever 
seen a place like 
this? Did you 
reach _ through 
the bars and pat 
the colt, and 
hold a bunch of 
long grass for it 


to nibble? 


(F. Dvorak) is 
first presented RING-A RING-A-ROUNDER.—F. Dvorak In bringing 
to catch attention and make the con- out a description of the picture, consider the fore 


mection between the holiday and school-life. 
It is a simple, but most typical repre- 
sentation of the joyous, carefree spirit of child- 
hood at its happiest best. Such questions should 
be asked as will bring out expression concerning 
what the pictured children are doing, where they 
are, and a comparison of their experiences and 
those of real children in playing the same game. 
Allow free expression, and persuade the un- 
demonstrative to try to add their mite. 
Following this somewhat unguided exercise 
develop through particular questioning ideas con- 
cerning the composition of the picture and the 


and background. Decide whether the landscape 
is subordinate or otherwise, and the reason for 
such a decision. cs 

Discuss the method of grouping and action in- 
dicated; and determine if the artist has expressed 
with naturalness the characteristics of the animals. 


Encourage the telling of stories about 
the intelligence of horses; speak of the 
desirability of giving them proper. care 


and of exercising. gentleness and patience in 
using them; arouse sympathy for and a desire to 
prevent abusive treatment of an animal which 
serves man so well. 
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The attitude of the pupils shown while studying 
these pictures should be the key for the 
teacher to the character of the pupils as well as 


an indication of their home environment, and how 


varied their experience has been beyond the 
home life. | 
Now there is to be introduced another type of 
pictures; one which shall aid-in broadening the 
knowledge of life. 
“The Potato Harvest” (Jean Francois Millet).— 
The analysis may be made by asking: Does 


HORSES IN PASTORE.—L. Chialiva 


this represent a scene in our country? What are 
the workers doing? (They are harvesting pota- 
toes, but not as we should.) Describe the domes- 
tic and foreign methods. Do women ever work 
in the potato field in our country? 
Does the attitude of these peasants imply weari- 
ness? (This type-has not the alert appearance of 


the peasants of some other countries. His days 


are spent in the very drudgery of toil, and he lacks 
the mental uplift which begets a hopeful springi- 
ness of poise.) What does the action of the 
figures in the foreground indicate? (Preparing 
for market-day.) Describe marketing in Nor- 
mandy, and compare with Ameri- 
can methods. Bring out thought 
of expanse of field as shown by 
use of high light, which also 
brings into relief the stooping 
figures, while these in turn accen- 
tuate the group of the fore- 
ground. 

The painter was of peasant 
blood, and spent much of his life 
among such scenes as this. He 
understood the splendid moral 
worth of the © clumsy-motioned 
peasants, and loving them and 
the simplicity of their life, he 
could see the beautiful and 
picturesque in their labor. So 
thoroughly did he know the 
beauty of the faithful, full  ser- 
vice that he wished to show the 
world what he saw, but it was 
only after a long period of per- 
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severance and almost heart-wearing struggle that 
he succeeded in proving his ideas to the people, 
who had never appreciated the lowly peasant and 
his commonplace labor. Not only—it is now 
realized—did Millet teach the world to honor 
that which he represented on his canvas but led 
to an appreciation of the commonplace and an 
understanding of its value to the world-liie. 
“Woman Sewing by Lamplight” (Jean Fran- 
cois Millet)—[For picture see page 353.] 
—Here the artist has represented the 
very Opposite to the scene of labor 
of the composition just considered. 
Now the woman is occupied in a 
manner more suited to the home- 
maker. Notice the quiet, relaxed 
poise of the body slightly bent over 
her work; the ‘easy movement of 
the hand guiding the needle and 
thread; the naturalness of the 
folds of her apparel and the gar- 
ment upon her lap. Observe the 
management of the light, which 
clearly shows the tender, brooding 
expression of the face unconcealed 
by the house-cap; the face of the 
sleeping child whose breath can al- 
most be heard so absolutely has 
the artist created the atmosphere 
of calm, silence, and content. 
Such intuition of the inner life of 
that which he paints and_ his 
method of revealing it prove that Millet belongs 
among the master artists of all time. 

The Outlook says editorially:— 

“The American public school should furnish an 
education which at every step shall be an educa- 
tion for- life, not merely an education for the next 
grade, finally ending in a college. Those who fear 
that the intellectual life will be thwarted and 
stunted by making education vocational or in- 
dustrial—that is to say, a living and _ breathing 
education—misunderstand, it seems to us, both 
the intellectual life and the vocational life.” 


THE POTATO HARVEST—Jean Francois Mil.et 
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NEW YORK’S SAD PLIGHT 

If there is in the world today a more grievous 
affliction than that presented by the New York 
educational imbroglio we hope we _ will never 
know of it. 

There are two entirely satisfactory points of 
One is that everybody educa- 
tionally active in New York city is a rascal, a 
grafter, a political shyster, a pestiferous crank and 
all sorts of a fool. inode 

The other is that every one active in education 
in that city has an honest, earnest purpose to 
rescue the schools from the shoals of effete tra- 
ditions on the one hand or to keep them off the 
reefs of fanaticism. 


view to outsiders. 


It is not easy to be an optimist and talk with the 
friends of President Churchill of the board of ed- 
ucation, then with the friends of Superintendent 
Maxwell and the rest of the board of supervisors, 
end then read the New York American and 
Journal and other daily papers. 

After an heroic effort not to be pessimistic we 
venture an oOptimist’s guess that each side is in- 
herently honest, genuinely sincere, and _intelli- 
gently conscientious, but philosophically vicious in 
assuming that it is better to perish on conserva- 
tive shoals than to beat against fanatical rocks, 
on the one hand, and on the other that it is better 
to wreck the craft on the rocks and save the crew 
than to save the craft on the shoals, while the crew 
dies cf starvation; that the only way to pull your- 
self cut of a hole is to pull the other fellow in after 
you; that petrefaction is preferable to putrefaction. 

Apparently the chief activity of thoroughly good 
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men in New York is to damn the other men; the 
only way to show they are white is to paint the 
other fellows black; the only way to measure 
the height to which they fly is to measure the 
depth to which the other fellow has fallen. 

The future of New York educationally depends 
upon the escape of the public from the damnation 
thraldom of cursing the other fellow ‘in proof that 
you are not profane. 

It may be that such a pace down grade has been 
struck that there can be no stopping either side 
until there is a general smash-up at the bottom. 
It looks that way now, for truth and righteousness 
seem to an outsider to play no part, but only the 
magnitude of the falsehoods with which they can 
bespatter each other. 

We confidently believe that Mr. Maxwell and 
his friends and Mr. Churchill and his friends can 
be of inestimable service to the city and to the 
world if they will let the other fellow alone ang 
can be let alone by the other fellow, but we do 
not believe either can be of any public service un- 
til he lets the other fellow alone and is let alone 
by the other fellow. 

We refuse to believe that either side has any 
desire to profit personally or politically at the 
expense of the schools. 

Fortunately we are old enough to _ have seen 
Lincoln and Douglas work together in personal 
and political harmony when the preservation of 
the nation made such unity possible, and we be- 
lieve it possible for Maxwell and Churchill to 
march under the same banner when they discover 
that it is the only way to serve the schools of 
New York. Just now the only admirable man or 
woman, to our thinking, is the man or woman who 
refuses to hurl firebrands in the interest of either 
side. 

To change the figure, the man who throws a 
life line is infinitely more worth while than the 
man who puts on steam for the excitement of hav- 
ing a Titanic smash-up. New York has a lot of 
people rushing to the shore to see things go to 
pieces, whereas she needs a few people in the ed- 
ucational life-saving service. 

INTERESTING APPEAL 


A man of national reputation who was at the 
National Conservation Exposition recently met 
some people who are living in the far-away moun- 
tain district, and he sends this personal letter, 
which deserves the widest circulation as well as 
a prompt response :— 

“Do you happen to know of. any places with. 
free textbooks that have recently thrown out their 
old textbooks for a new kind? In other words 
a place where | could get some old books for 
I went back in the mountains today. 
You really should have been along, not only be- 
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cause I should have enjoyed it, but for a_ really 
good reason,—your proper understanding of Ed- 
ucation as she is. ' 

“Well, there was one family of ten,—and one 
second reader was all the literature they had. The 
mountain woman who was with me remarked that 
going to school was compulsory now, but she didn’t 
see how ‘education’ could be compulsory without 
a book or two. Six children of that family did 
all their studying last year out of that reader. 
As for buying another next year,—the man some- 
times makes $2.50 a week, sometimes not. When 
he gets it he buys (statistics from storekeeper) :— 


$2.25 


“I’m sure I don’t know how he squanders the 
other 25 cents; the storekeeper says he buys 
soap when he can afford it. Anyway the ten of 
them live on that and get their clothes from the 
Lord. There are lots of such families, whole 
valleys of them. One doesn’t want to pauperize 
them, you know (!) by giving them real food, and 
anyway, they seem more anxious for books. 
Funny, all through the valley I didn’t run across 
a defective or feeble-minded family; aside from 
starvation, they seem fairly fit. 

“T went with a most remarkable woman— 
mountain-bred, got all her ‘learning’ from the 
Bible, has raised ten husky children, runs a farm, 
a store, two churches, and the county generally. 
She’s ‘juvenile officer’ for the county, and just 
in one short day, quite without any ‘brag’ from 
her, I struck more families simply made over by 
her. One woman had had ten illegitimate chil- 
dren, different fathers. Any man who could give 
her bread for a day or two presented her with an- 
other. Said T: ‘Who supported them all? 
Said my guide: “They weren’t supported. They 
chewed bark and roots, and sometimes berries 
and flour.” Well, she moved the bunch down 
near Maryville, and got a job for the woman, so 
that now she can blithely feed her brood on all 
of $6.00 a week. 

“This seems to be turning into a real letter. I 
didn’t mean to, for I don’t suppose you've time to 
read such things. I got excited today and had 
to explode. Besides, I had a really good reason 
in the beginning to which I revert,—do you know 
of any old books? They should be sent to Mrs. 
Will James, Route 5, Maryville, Tenn.” 


THE RICHMOND MEETING 


The date of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Richmond, Virginia, is fixed 
for February 22 to 28. 

The headquarters will be at Hotel Jefferson. 
The general day meetings will be held in the high. 
school auditorium, and the evening meetings in 
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the city auditorium... Hotel Richmond and 

Murray Hotel are very nearly as good as the 

Jefferson and as centrally located. 

IS PROPERTY MORE VALUABLE THAN LIFE? 

The startling facts below are from an editorial 
in the New York Sun:— 

The state of New York spends for health 
preservation the munificent sum of 1 7-10 cents 
per annum for each of its inhabitants. Massachu- 
setts spends 4 2-10, Indiana 1 7-10, Kansas 2 7-10, 
and so on. There is not one city health board 
that obtains enough money to carry on a success- 
ful fight with disease and death, despite the fact 
that most cities are provided with efficient gen- 
erals for the battle. Fifty of the most impor- 
tant cities in this country in 1911 averaged in ex- 
penditure for the prevention of disease and loss 
of life thirty cents per annum for each inhabitant, 
while the per capita average spent for preventing 
fires was $1.63. The number of preventable 
deaths was 117,724, involving an economic loss oi 
$200,000,000. These figures are computed from 
data like the following :— 

Minneapolis spent for fire prevention $1.67 per 
capita, for disease prevention 14 cents. 

Portland, Oregon, spent $1.91 for fire preven- 
tion and 13 cents for disease prevention per capita. 

Louisville spent $1.36 for fires, 12 cents for 
health. 

Providence, R. I., spent $1.99 for fires and 11 
cents per capita for health. 

The Department of Health of New York city 
asks for 200 food inspectors and obtains thirty 
men to supervise 27,000 places which supply its 
inhabitants with food. Is it surprising that our 
milk is tampered with, that we see men carrying 
loaves of bread on soiled arms from their wagons, 
to be shoved into our windows; that we see pass- 
ing through our streets loads of meat with filthy 
men sitting upon them, and that food of all kinds 
is exposed to street dust, etc.? 

Philadelphia has seven inspectors to watch its 
8,000 meat stores. In San Francisco the Marine 
hospital men discovered cases of bubonic plague 
several years ago and at once instituted quaran- 
tine and other protective measures. The com- 
mercial interests applied to the governor to protect 
the city against the bad reputation the doctors 
were giving it, and through the governor and 


other influences induced the secretary of the 
treasury to remove .the embargo, but those 
sturdy defenders of health caused an unbiased 


committee to investigate and verify their action - 
and they saved the country from a most terrific 
scourge. 

An example of the attitude of legislatures is 
furnished by that of Ohio, which granted the far- 
Mers an appropriation of $25,000 for a laboratory 
to produce serum for preventing death of their 
hogs from cholera, but refused to grant an ap- 
propriation for the production of a serum (anti- 
toxin) to prevent their children dying from diph- 
theria. 

It has been well said that the war against pre- 
ventable disease is a struggle between death and 
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the dollar. When our governing powers begin to 
realize this solemn truth they will brave the pub- 
lic clamor for low taxation and cease to prefer a 
high death rate to a slight and temporary increase 
in the tax rate, or spend less on public buildings 
and ornamentation and more on health promo- 
tion. | 

Why should we be content with anh average life 
of forty-four years? Health is our most valuable 
asset. The slightest reflection upon the above 
data proves that it is not protected with one-tenth 
the caution and effort that we exercise in the pro- 
tection of property. 
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WHEN TO CUT ALFALFA 

Until recently the uniform rule has been to cut 
alfalfa when it blossoms. That was such a simple 
rule that the wayfaring man though.a fool could 
follow it. 

But that simple rule has been abandoned. Cut 
the alfalfa when the new sprouts start and before 
they are high enough to be cut by the mowing 
machine. That is the new rule. 

This ‘assures the fullest harvest from the pres- 
ent cutting and the best start for the next. This 
is never when the alfalfa comes into bloom and is 
always before its blossoms begin to ripen. 

In a season the new rule adds materially to the 
yield. 

This is good pedagogy. Age is no test for 
a child’s grading. Ability to pass examinations is 
no criterion for promotion. Whenever a child 
is ready for new work see that he gets new work 
before the relish for it abates. 

Aside from the fundamentals adapt work to his 
appetite, to the sprouting of capability as indicated 
by the relish he has for various lines of activities. 
It may not determine his life vocation or avoca- 
tion, for there are several crops of aspiration in a 
vigorous boy or girl as there are several crops of 
alfalfa in a season, but it will be in general wise 
and helpful. 


THE TRENTON, MISSOURI, IDEA 


Trenton, Missouri, George H. Beasley, super- 
intendent, a city of about 7,000 population, was 
one of the first places to equip the high school for 
the teaching of agriculture. 

The Trenton Commercial Club of 500 mem- 
bers has 200 farmers in its membership, and the 
club stood ready with ample backing to supple- 
ment what the board of education could not do. 

graduate_of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the State University was employed for 
twelve months. He teaches agriculture in the 
high school five days in the week for thirty-six 
weeks in the year, and on Saturdays, and for the 
other sixteen weeks he assists the farmers of the 
vicinity with careful advice. 

Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, county superintendent, 
entered into the work most heartily, having the 
teacher, F. E. Longmire, lecture throughout 
the county evenings. 

She placed under Mr. Longmire’s direction the 
Boys’ Corn Club county exhibition and the Girls’ 
Industrial Contest. He was also made president 
of the County Corn Growing Association. 
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The enthusiasm of all the people is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. The “Trenton 
Idea” has captured the entire county. 
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COLUMBIA’S TEN THOUSAND 


Columbia University enrolls ten thousand 
students and this number will go by leaps and 
bounds in the next few years to a height no one 
can estimate. It is not polite to say it, but we 
“told you so.” 

Teachers’ College has had much to do in bring- 
ing this about. Jeachers’ College has been edu- 
cating superintendents, principals and teachers of 
secondary schools, public and private, and 
normal schools, and presidents and _ professors 
of colleges that feed universities, and she has at 
least twenty professors who are among the most 
popular speakers on educational occasions of all 
kinds. 

Of course a large majority of the students are 
from within fifty miles, but many times as many 
are from a distance as formerly, and few of those 
from within fifty miles go elsewhere as they did in 
the past. No Eastern university can long re- 
main national without a vital, vigorous, attractive 
department of education. 
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“Lady Show You” is the highest priced hen in 
the world, selling for $800. Her record did it— 
eighty-two eggs in eighty-two successive days. 
The highest previous record was sixty-four eggs 
in sixty-four successive days. She laid 281 eggs 
in 3865 days, which also was the record. In- 
heritance, skilful care and scientific feeding were 
never better exemplified. 


Miss Susie V. Powell of the Mississippi State 
Department of Education is one of the great rural 
school leaders of the South, of the entire country 
in fact. 


Every child in a rural school should be taught 
to use the Babcock tester, and should actually use 
it in school and at home for testing milk. 


Window plants can do a deal of harm. If you 
have them, make a careful study of their effect 
upon the air and light of the room, 


When possible attend and study your state 
fair. Be sure to attend and to take your school 
to the county fair. 


The teacher must respect the community and 
the community should respect the teacher. 


Cultural and vocational education are the faith 
and works of the educational epistles. 


State-wide uniformity has never 


solved any 
problems of textbooks in a wise way. 


Any rural school well located can. net $150 a 
year from an acre of land. 


Department of Superintendence, 
Va., February 22-28. 


A great feature of this summer has been boys’ 
Study camps. 


Hope as a habit of mind is the vestibule to 
Heaven. 


Richmond, 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 


The tariff bill, in the hands of the conference 
committee, underwent a good many minor 
changes, and, in its final form, carried rates, on the 
average about four per cent. ad valorem lower 
than those in the original House bill. The Senate 
conferees receded on some of the Senate amend- 
ments but insisted on most of them, and the 
changes which the Senate had made were mostly 
in the direction of further reductions. In particu- 
lar, the rates on iron and steel products are com- 
siderably lower than in the House bill. The five 
per cent. rebate in tariff made by the House bill on 
goods brought in American ships was retained, 
but with the proviso that it should not be so coy- 
strued as to impair the provisions of any treaty. 
A way is opened for the spoilsmen by a provision 
that, outside of Washington, employees of the 
internal revenue office, charged with carrying out 
the work of collecting the income tax, may be 
appointed outside of the civil service rules, and 
when not employed in that particular work, shall 
be employed in general internal revenue work. 
This opens rather a wide door. 


THE REVISED INCOME TAX. 
The income tax provisions of the tariff bill were 


materially amended in the committee of confer- . 


ence. For one thing the limit of exemption was 
fixed at $3,000 instead of $4,000. This for the un- 
married. But, for a man who is_ married, and 
whose wife is dependent upon him, the exemption 
will be $4,000. The proposed additional exemp- 
tion of $500 for one dependent child or of $1,000 
for two or more dependent children was, however, 
stricken out, so that the proposed encouragement 
of family life disappears. Another change is in 
the direction desired by those who felt that the 
screws should be given an extra turn upon the 
very rich. Under the bill, as amended, individuals 
who are fortunate enough to have an income of 
more than $500,000 will be assessed a tax of 
seven per cent. No one knows just how many 
such people there are; but whether they are few 
or many, the average American will not harass his 
mind because of this exaction from them. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


That magnificent achievement of American skill 
and energy, the Panama canal, is being rapidly 
pushed through to completion, and, with the ad- 
mission of water into the Gatun locks and the 
passage of dredges through into Gatun lake, an 
interesting stage in the great enterprise has been 
reached. This occurred exactly on the 400th 
anniversary of Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific, 
an occasion which was suitably observed by mak- 
ing the day a national holiday in the republic of 
Panama. Next year, beginning with the first of 
November, Panama proposes to hold for six 
months a National Exposition to celebrate the 
completion of the canal. It is just thirty-one 


years since the French engineers began to exca- 
vate the famous Culebra cut, which American en- 
gineers have now nearly cleared. Up to last May, 
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the enterprise had cost the United States over 
$295,000,000, but few Americans begrudge the 


outlay. It is significant that, of this amount, 
more than $16,000,000 has been spent in sanita- 
tion. The sanitary arrangements have been one 
of the most creditable features of the enterprise. 
They have reduced to a minimum the old perils 
of residence on the isthmus. 


PARCEL POST RESULTS. 


The new parcel post system is abundantly 
justifying itself, from the point of view of revenue 
as well as of public convenience. It has so grown 
in general use that the mails are reported to be 
now practically as heavy as usually during the 
Christmas season. During the first six months 
of the present calendar year, the revenues from 
fourth class mail were about one and a _ half 
million dollars heavier than during the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year. 
The largest part of the parcel post 
business is the mail order business of city 
merchants and department stores, a good thing 
from the point of view of rural residents, but a 
little hard upon rural merchants, who find them- 
selves exposed to a crushing competition. It is 
anticipated that the net result of the parcel post 
operation will be a considerable surplus in the 
revenues of the post-office department. The 
saving which has been effected in sending maga- 
zine and periodical mail by fast freight will con- 
tribute toward this result. 


A RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION. 

As if the tariff and the banking and currency 
bills were not enough work for the present special 
session of Congress, an attempt will be made to 
secure the enactment of a law for the restriction 
of immigration., Already the House Committee 
on Immigration has reported to the House the 
so-called Burnett-Dillingham bill, which Presi- 
dent Taft vetoed when it was passed by the last 
Congress. This bill imposes a mild literacy test 
upon immigrants, and there is a good deal to be 
said in favor of the proposition, for the influx of 
the least desirable elements of European popula- 
tion is going on at an alarming rate. These im- 
migrants, absolutely ignorant, unable to read or 
write in their own language or any other, and 
wholly unfamiliar with free institutions, afford 
dangerous material-for reckless demagogs and 
agitators. Labor leaders are realizing as never 
before that they are a menace to stable labor con- 
ditions ; and the mad recklessness of the I. W. 
W. with its battle-cry “No God, no master,” has 
served to emphasize the danger inherent in exist- 
ing conditions. In the last Congress, only seven 
votes were wanting to pass the bill over the 
President’s veto. 


THE MEXICAN ELECTION. 

The acceptance by Federico Gamboa, the 
Mexican minister for foreign affairs of the nomi- 
nation of the Catholic party for pr’ sident, and his 
retirement from the Huerta cabinet, finally elimi- 


(Continued on page 362.) 
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HALF-TIME SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT A. S. MARTIN 


Norristown, Pa. 

Whenever a considerable number of children 
are deprived of the privilege of attendance at 
school or have this privilege abridged to hali- 
time on account of lack of school accommoda- 
tions, one of two causes operates :— 

The department of the school system whose 
function is to provide an adequate number ot 
equipped schoolrooms for the entire district is in- 
efficient; or fire has destroyed school buildings or 
storm demolished them. The lack of accommo- 
dations on account of fire or storm is temporary 
and does not occur often in any particular schoo! 
district. The lack of accommodations because of 
an inefficient department of a school system very 
often is a more or less permanent condition. It 
is due to either incompetency or materialism. 

When there are more school children than 
desks to accommodate them in a school district, 
a problem in school organization exists which 
should be adjusted at once for the welfare of all 
the children. Tradition must give way to realism 
and an attainable ideal. The traditional solution 
for the problem is ‘Put the children on half-time.” 

Ten thousand school children on half-time is 
equivalent to no school privileges in a city with a 
population of more than 30,000. Twenty thou- 
sand pupils on half-time is equivalent to no schoo! 
privileges for a city with a population of more 
than 60,000. The half-time plan is an effort for 
temporary adjustment. It has never proved 
satisfactory. 

On January 30, 1913, the Noble School build- 
ing in Norristown, Pennsylvania, was destroyed 
by fire. School accommodations for nine schools 
were totally destroyed. The problem was how 
to furnish school accommodations without delay 
to the children of this school. Basements of 
churches, deserted halls, and vacant rooms were 
offered by their owners to relieve the situation. 
These offers were not considered because time 
would have been lost in making the modification 
necessary to adapt these rooms to school pur- 
poses. The ventilation and lighting would have 
been unsatisfactory. The school would have been 
scattered and disorganized. 

The day after the fire the . superintendent 
directed the Noble Street School to report at the 
Hartranft School to continue the regular work of 
the school. The Hartranft building is the nearest 
school building to the Noble Street district. 
Within two days the children of the Noble Street 
School pursued their regular lessons under nor- 
mal physical conditions, notwithstanding the fact 
that prior to the fire every schoolroom of the en- 
tire district of Norristown was occupied. 

The Hartranft Schools held their sessions from 
8 to 10 A. M., and from 12.30 to 2.30 P. M. 
The Noble Streét Schools held their sessions 
from 10.05 to 12.05, and from 2.35 to 4.35 P. M. 
This arrangement furnished four hours of actual 
instruction each day, two sessions each of two 
hours’ duration. The arrangement provides 

eighty-four per cent. of the normal time at school 
in the district. This is a gain of thirty-eight per 
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cent. in attendance over the half-time arrange- 
ment. 

The Norristown plan of two two-hours sessions 
daily and of two schools occupying the same room 
daily at different hours may be applied to relieve 
the lack of school accommodations in. many of 
the large American cities. The normal school grad- 
uates On the waiting list will constitute the neces- 
sary supply of teachers. The expense of employ- 
ing a sufficient number of teachers cannot 
righteously be maintained against the welfare of 
the children. 

The problem of supplying buildings to relieve 
the stress of school accommodations must be 
finally answered by the citizens. The best ar- 
rangement to meet existing conditions is a matter. 
of school organization. 

The plan adopted to meet a temporary stress of 
school accommodations at Norristown mdy also 
be adapted to relieve over-crowded schools. It is 
better to divide a school of fifty or sixty pupils 
into two schools which will have daily two two- 
hours sessions than to continue a school of fifty 
or sixty pupils during two three-hours sessions. 
This plan will furnish each school daily consider- 
able time for organized play. It also furnishes 
the teachers an opportunity to spend considerable 
time in visiting schools for the purpose of pro- 
fessional improvement. 

If children are deprived of the privilege to at- 
tend the normal time. shall they be permitted to 
attend eighty-four per cent. of the normal time or 
only half-time? 


RESEARCH WORK 
G. W. TIDD 

Profe-sor of Physics, Kansas State Normal School 

One of the important functions of our state 
universities, if not. the most important, is research, 
or the addition of new knowledge to the sum of 
human knowledge. The writer would not depre- 
cate any item of knowledge. It is all important 
when_taken in its proper relations to other matter, 
but when taken out of its proper associations may 
be practically valueless. We feel, sometimes, that 
the research work is devoted too much to general 
problems and not to those things that are of the 
most vital importance to the constituency that the 
university serves. 
The universities often leave the research prob- 
lems in the applied sciences to be done by the 
technological colleges. The recognized function 
of the latter is teaching the well established forms 
of knowledge. To make the case specific let us 
consider one of the states in which the farms are 
being deserted on account of their decreased 
fertility.. In, the same state the problems of 
drainage and control of river freshets have been 
dominant for many ‘years. We find upon exam- 
ination of the scientific publications of the univer- 
sity of that state that those from the physics de- 
partment, for example, for the: past year have 
dealt with the most advanced phases of electricity, 
properties of gases at low pressures, and the solu- 
tion of metals. Now it is evident to the reader 
that ;knowledge of these topics could have but 
little, if any bearing, upon the solution of the farm 
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problems mentioned above. The papers referred 
to are especially fine in their line, but the writer’s 
contention is that their line is foreign to the field 
of work for which the citizens of that state are 
contributing of their substance to the support of 
that state university. , 


When there are so many vital local problems 


that may give discipline to the investigator and at 
the same time may be productive of results that 
can be directly and at once applied to the local 
conditions we are forced at times to wonder if the 
great state universities 
are not shooting wide of 
the mark. Have they 
yet emerged from the 
classic cloister type of 
education? With  prob- 
lems of the farm, the 
dairy, the mine, the 
factory, of sanitation, 


on every hand, is there 
not enough to engage 
the splendid ability of the 
specialists in our state 
universities and to 
awaken the interest of 
our young men and 
women who are therein 
entering upon the field of 
productive educational 
work? Many of these 
problems may involve 
the knowledge and 
technique of different de- 
partments of the univer- 
sity, but there is no 
better place for co-opera- 
tive work in ~ these 


lines than at the great university maintaining so 
many well organized and equipped departments. 

Whenever the universities crowd the applied 
problems of research over into the technological 
college they overwork that institution and render 
it unable to discharge its true function in the train- 
ing of young men and women for service in the 
trades and,technical professions. The  agricul- 
tural colleges have abundant work in training their 
students for service on the farms and have not 
time to do the research work which is surely 
needed to improve farming as it needs to be im- 
proved. The latter should be done by the state 
universities, which from the very nature of their 
organization have the leisure to undertake such 
work, 
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Teaching pupils to learn from books directly is 
a vital phase of education. 


A certain city in the United States is looking 
about for a superintendent. His age must be just 
sO many years, he must belong to a certain politi- 
cal party, must attend a certain church, cannot be 
elected for more than one year, and must not at- 
tend_summer school. Doubtless there are some 
men in the penitentiary who can measure up to 
these requirements.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


WOMAN SEWING BY LAMPLIGHT.—.. F. Millet 
(To accompany ‘** Study of Pictures,”’ page 346) 
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A LIBRARY-DAY PROGRAM 


“A library is not a luxury, but one of the necessities of 
life.’—Henry Ward Beecher. : 


A library may not be a luxury, but a= grea! 
many people consider it so, and a great many fail 
to consider it a necessity. Living in a section 
where town libraries and city libraries have been 
as much of an institution as the church and_ the 
school for many years it is hard to conceive of a 
section where one may have a longing for books 

and good reading which 
must needs go unsatis- 
fied. Olnly a few weeks 
ago a Southern daily 
printed a touching letter 
from a boy who “wished 
that there might be some 
way for school children 
to get some good books 
to read.” 

In Connecticut the 
state public library com- 
mittee keeps up a con- 
tinual campaign for 
good libraries. They sent 
around the program be- 
low for use on “Library 
Day.” 


PROGRAM FOR LIB- 
RARY DAY. 


1. Song by the school. 

2. Roll call. (Each pu 
pil, should give in 
sponse a quotation 
about books or .one 
selected from a favor- 
ite book.) 

3. Address by the teacher. 

Our school library. 
How we came to have it. 
How we can increase it. 
How we can use it. 
4. Reading by some pupil. 
5. Composition by pupil. 
Book-making. 

6. Song by school. 

Short reviews of books read recently by pupils. 

8. Address by librarian, supervisor, committee or 

others. 
The public library. 

9. Song by school. 


Dreams, books are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Wordsworth 


Along with some quotations for Library Day 
the bulletin—Connecticut Public Library Docu 
ment, No. 4, 1912—gives suggestions for recita 
tions, for instance, Longfellow’s “Children’s 
Hour,” Stevenson’s “Land of Story Books,” 
Lowell's “The Heritage,” and Whittier’s “Bare- 
foot Boy.” 

Suggestions for compositions on book-makine 
may be found in Rocheleau’s Great American !1 
dustries, volume 3,'and in Wright's Children’: 
Stories in English Literature (Caxton). 
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SUBJECTS FOR SCHOOL WRITING FOR BOYS 


Why I like camping out. 

Why I like to play baseball. 

Which I like best, baseball or football. 

Why I like gardening. 

Why I like swimming. 

Why I like a dog. 

Why I like a horse. 

Which would I like best for a pet, a squirrel or 
a rabbit? 

What bird do I like best and why? 

What fruit do I like best and why? 

What vegetable do I like best and why? 

Which season do I like better, autumn or spring, 
and why? 

Which season do I like better, winter or sum- 
mer, and why? 

Which season do | like better, autumn or winter, 
and why? 

Which season do I like better, spring or sum- 
mer, and why? 

Which do I like better, country life or city life, 
and why? 

Tell about the highest prize you ever won. ‘ 

Which variety of milch cow do you like better, 
and why? 

Which variety of beef cattle do you like better, 
and why? | 

Which kind of horse do you like best, and why? 

Which kind of poultry do you like best, and 
why? 

Which make of automobile do you think is 
best, and why? 


PRINTING AND JOURNALISM IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS | 


ERNEST JOHNSON 


As the spread of civilization was due to the in- * 


troduction of the printing press, so was the future 
of many of today’s greatest men due to the re- 
ceipt of a printing press in their boyhood days. 

We have Speaker S. J. Randall, who declares 
that amateur journalism is the “noblest work in- 
- dulged in by our American youth.” 

W. L. Terhune, publisher of une greatest trade 
journal in the world, The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corécr, attributes his success to tus experience ia 
amateur journalism. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, was once president of the 
National Amateur Press Association, as was also 
Charles Scribner. 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor-in-chief of the 
Century, says: “I may say that I cannot help louk- 
ing kindly upon young people’s journalism _be- 
cause I had so much pleasure out of it when I was 
a boy. My first paper was hand-made; that is, 
written out. My second, The St. Thomas Regis- 
ter, published at Flushing, Long Island, when I 
was twelve or thirteen years old, was set up by 
me, and I also assisted at the hand press on which 
it was printed, in the office of the Long Island 
Times. Afterwards when I was sixteen years old 
I was one of the editors of a paper published in 
Bordentown, N. J., called The Leaflet. 
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John Wanamaker, of universal fame, once pub- 
lished an amateur paper. 

With such successful men as these, and many 
others, one can see how the printing press has 
paved the way to success for many. 

So. why not have it a part of the boy’s high 
school education? 

Should $500 be expended for the equipment of 
a small print-shop, containing four or five presses 
and type, there would be many more aspirants to 
edit a good school paper. If a teacher were hired 
a really profitable paper could be gotten out each 
week and advertisements could be solicited to 
cover expenses. 


@-0- 
MASSACHUSETTS’ CHILD-LABOR LAW 
Massachusetts has a new child labor law, which 
sets some new marks for efficiency, and while not 
perfect as a working body of law it is a near ap- 


proach thereto. For clear appreciation we pre- 
sent it in a unique form. 


WHAT THE LAW ALLOWS CHILDREN TO DO. 
CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE 
Forbidden to emgage in any street trade. 


CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN 
May not work in factories, workshops, manufacturing 
mechanical, or mercantile establishments, barber shops, 
bootblack stands, public stables, garages, brick or lum- 
ber yards, telephone exchanges, telegraph or messenger 
_ offices, construction or repair of buildings, or in any 
contract Or wage-earning industry in tenement or other 
houses. 
Cannot be employed in other lines during school 
hours or before 6.30 a. m. or after 6 p. m. 
Must attend school regularly. 


CHILDREN UNDER FIFTEEN 


Shall not be employed or exhibited on stage, in cir- 
cus or public places. 


CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN 


If employed by express or transportation companies 
may work only ten hours per day and fifty-four 
hours per week. 

Boys engaged in street trades may not work before 
5 A. M. or after 9 'P. M.; or during school hours unless 
holding an employment certificate. 

Must secure badges from school superintendent be- 
fore engaging in street itrades. 

Must not be employed on saws or certain other 
dangerous machinery or near moving and dangerous 
belts, gears, etc., or on scaffolding, in heavy building 
trades, tobacco manufacturing, tunnels, bowling alleys, 
pool or billiard rooms, or in any trade determined by 
State Board of Labor and Industries to be injurious to 
their health or morals. 

Must attend day school regularly unless they hold em- 
ployment certificates and work six hours per day regu- 
larly. 

Shall not operate elevators for freight or passengers. 


CHILDREN BETWEEN FOURTEEN AND SIXTEEN 

If employed in factories, workshops, manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile establishments, barber shops, 
ibootblack stands, public stables, garages, brick or lum- 
ber yards, telephone exchanges, telegraph or messen- 
ger offices, construction or repair of buildings, or in any 
contract or wage-earning industry in tenement or other 
houses, may work only eight hours per week, six days 
per week, and forty-eight hours per week, and may not 
work before 6.30 A. M. or after 6 P. M. (Time in com- 


pulsory attendance in a continuation school must be 
counted in hours of labor.) 


| | 
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Cannot be employed unless employer holds employ- 
ment certificate for each child, except on Saturdays be- 
tween 7 A. M. and 6 P. M. 

Employment certificate not issued unless fourth grade 
work completed. . 

GIRLS UNDER EIGHTEEN 

Forbidden to engage in street trades. 


CHILDREN SIXTEEN TO EIGHTEEN 

If employed by express or transportation companies 
may work only ten hours per day and fifty-four hours 
per week. 

Shall not operate elevators running at speed of more 
than 100 feet a minute, and in Boston are forbidden to 
operate all elevators except in private or apartment 
houses. 

BOYS SIXTEEN TO EIGHTEEN—GIRLS SIXTEEN TO TWENTY- 
ONE 

If employed in factories, work shops, manufacturing, 
mechanical, or mercantile establishments, barber shops, 
bootblack stands, public stables, garages, brick or lum- 
ber yards, telephone exchanges, telegraph or messenger 
offices, construction or repair of buildings, or in any 
contract or wage-earning industry in tenement or other 
houses, may work only ten hours per day, fifty-four 
per week, six days per week, and not before 5 A. M., 
or after 10 P. M., and in textile industries not after 6 
M. 

If employed in factories, workshops, manuiacturing, 
mechanical, or mercantile establishments, the employer 
must hold an educational certificate for each child em- 
ployed. 

Educational certificate must show completion of 
fourth grade work, otherwise employment is illegal un- 
less child is attending day school or public evening 
school, if the city or town of residence maintains such. 


CHILDREN UNDER EIGHTEEN 
May not work on blast furnaces, railroads, explosives, 
liquors, etc., or in any occupation determined by State 
Board of Labor and Industries to be injurious to their 
health or morals. 


CHILDREN EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY-ONE 

If employed as messenger boys in telegraph, telephone 
or messenger offices, must not work before 5 A. M., or 
after 10 P. M. (except in delivering newspaper mes- 
sages.) 

CHILDREN UNDER TWENTY-ONE 

Must not be employed in saloons or bars or sent to 

immoral resorts. 


BOYS EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY-ONE 

If employed in factories, workshops, manufacturing 
mechanical or mercantile establishments, employers must 
hold educational certificate. 

Educational certificate must show completion of 
fourth-grade work, otherwise employment is illegal] un- 
less child is attending day school, or a public evening 
school, if the city or town of residence maintains one. 


THE CITY AND THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
THE PEOPLE 


Teaching has come to be recognized as a dignified 
profession. Not only does it require special aptitude, 
but also long years of professional training to acquire 
the technique of modern scientific pedagogy. In the 
professional training of teachers Cincinnati was histor- 
ically a pioneer, and still preserves her reputation for 
original methods. 

As early as 1829 two Cincinnati teachers organized an 
institution which developed into the “Western Literary 
Institute and College of Professional Teachers,” prob- 
ably the first teachers’ association for professiona: 


training in the United States. During the fifteen years: 


of its existence it is said to have exerted a “highly bene- 
ficial influence upon the teachers, schools, public opin- 
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ion, legislative action, and public schoo] systems of the 
West.” In 1868 the City Normal School was estab- 
lished, the first institution of its kind west of the Al- 
leghanies. Meanwhile the University of Cincinnati had 
become a scientific and literary college, where teachers 
could be educated in the subject matter they were to 
teach, and in 1890 the City Normal School was closed, 
and active work for teachers begun at. the University. 

The opportunity for building a Teachers’ College on 
the foundations already laid came with the appointment 
of a new superintendent of schools in 1903, and a new 
university president in 1904. Both were men of wide 
experience, clear and accurate vision, and unusual en- 
thusiasm and energy, and both were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the educational institutions of the city 
should be brought into organic unity. 


The College for Teachers was formally organized in 
1905, under the joint management of the board of direc- . 
tors of the university and the board of education of the 
city. 

In organizing the work of the Teachers’ College, the 
prograin of professional course in education was largely 
supplemented by utilizing many of the courses in the 
College of Liberal Arts, as well as the Cincinnati kin- 
dergarten training school, the art academy, and the pub- 
lic schools. With the co-operation of these different 
agencies, there are now available special courses for 
elementary and high school teachers, kindergartners, 
teachers of elementary German, and teachers of art, be- 
sides advanced courses preparing for special work in 
pedagogy. art supervision, and administrative positions. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby second- 
ary education will have the benefit of close co-ordina- 
tion between the university and the city high schools. 
To effect such organic unity, a man of broad scholar- 
ship and wide experience in secondary education was 
appointed as professor of secondary education, whose 
office acts as the general clearing houee for the inter- 
ests of the city high schools, and whose salary will be 
paid jointly by the university and the city board of edu- 
cation. 


For the university he personally inspects and pre- 
pares the list of accredited schools, and also has charge 
of entrance requirements and recommends candidates for 
admission. For. the city he acts as inspector of high 
schools, prepares the merit list of candidates for teach- 
ing positions, and certifies to their teaching abifity. He 
also assists in revising the courses of study of the high 
schools and organizes classes for teachers already em- 
ployed. 


As evidence of the service rendered by the university 
in improving the teaching forces of the city, the fact 
may be cited that in a recent year 653 of the 1,100 teach- 
ers in the public schools were enrolled in one or more 
university courses, and of this number 159 were grad- 
uates of the university. Nearly one-half of the teachers 
in the local high schools are graduates of the univer- 
sity, while in one of the largest and best equipped ele- 
mentary schools, twenty out of a total of twenty-two 
teachers, and in another school twenty-three out of a 
total of twenty-seven teachers have studied at the uni- 
versity. 


In recognition of the important service rendered by 
the College for Teachers to the public school system, the 
nermanence of the college has been assured by a definite 
agreement between the board of education and the uni- 
versity, whereby the college agrees to include in its 
curriculum such professional work in education as the in- 
terests of the local schools may demand in considera- 
tion of whichSthe board of education pays the salaries 
of the faculty. The provision regarding the new pro- 
fessor of secondary education takes account of his ser- 
vices to the university through its system of accredited 
schools. The general arrangement furnishes an ade- 
quate basis for mutual development and harmonizes 
with the university ideal of co-operation in public ser- 
vice. S. E. Slocum. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MUSICAL ART SERIES: STANDARD SONG CLAS- 
SICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND 


CHORUSES OF MIXED VOICES. By Ralph L. 
Baldwin of Hartford and E. 'W. Newton. Boston. 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 172 pp. 


(7x10.) 

Messe must have a much larger place in the schools 
than it has had in the past. The nation needs it, the 
people need it. Music makes for a better home, a bet- 
ter school, a better society, a better civilization. But 
something more is needed than an appeal, than prodding. 
The schools must demonstrate the efficiency and value, 
individual and general, of music teaching therein. Hence 
we welcome, as all promoters of the extension of school 
music welcome, a new idea, a new scheme in school music 
material, such as comes in the Musical Art Series. 

School Song Classics in this series presents more than 
forty of ithe great melodies which have been for years a 
source of keen enjoyment both to the people and to the 
musicians, but which have not been used to any consid- 
erable extent as material for public school education 
in music. This collection furnishes time-tested melodies 
which have for the schools all the freshness of new mu- 
sic, each number appealing strongly both to the emotion 
and the intellect through its melody, verse and har- 
mony. 

The Musical Art Series is to be completed by the issue 
of seven leaflets, each with all the popular songs for 
school use of each variety of music, one of patriotic 
songs, one of hymns, and so on through the seven books 
of school music. Whatever school song book is adopted 
these collections will furnish every song desired for 
practice and use on every occcasion. It is one of the 
great contributions to the promotion of the extension of 
school music by intensifying the use of notable songs 
in schools. 


THE. RIVERSIDE READERS—FOURTH READER 
By James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
assisted by Frances Jenkins. Illustrated by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 266 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
‘The test of a series of school readers is the transfer- 

ence from learning to read to reading. We received an 

article recently which was an elaborate criticism on 
the. upper grade readers as in no wise comparable to the 
former readers such as the “First Class Book,” and the 
traditional “Fifth Reader.” With a halo over those 
books of our school days I proceeded to look them up 

‘and just then this Van Sickle Reader came to my desk 

and—well, we returned the article. 

The old and the new have little in common, to be sure, 
but the disadvantage is not with this “Fourth Reader” 
of the Riverside Series. This book is much more at- 
tractive to upper-grade boys and girls of to-day. It is 
as good literature, is more varied, is more informing, 
and really more valuable, and most of its authors are 
those who know how to give a relish to the reading 
of twentieth century school boys and girls. 


ROMANCE OF BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. _ By Mar- 
tin Anstey. 3 Bridewell Place, London, E. C.: Pub- 
lished by the author. Cloth. Two volumes. Price, 
$1.65, postpaid. 

Dr. Anstey has done a memorable piece of literary 
work unequaled in its class by any other Bible student, 
giving the world an exposition of the meaning and a 
demonstration of the truth of every chronological state- 
ment contained in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 
This is a standard chronology of the Old Testament—a 
revision of Ussher’s dates in the margin of the author- 
ized version in the light of recent discoveries and mod- 
ern research. Only once in several generations is such 
a service rendered the English speaking people. 

It is an independent study of the writings;themselves, 
with an open mind, and a determination to, hide nothing, 
and to explain nothing away. In comprehensiveness it 
embraces a view of the entire history of the whole world 
and the pucpose of the Creator in relation thereto. 

In the chronological tees one line is assigned to each 
year of the history, and every dated event contained in 
the Old Testament is charted in such a way as to afford 
a view of the history which shall appeal to the eye and 
make the facts clear to the understanding. Equal spaces 
are allotted to equal periods of time. The contemporary 
rulers of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
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and Rome are shown in parallel columns. Every dated 
event in the Old Testament is shown to be in harmony 
with every other chronological statement contained in it, 
and also with every one of the cuneiform inscriptions in 
the British Museum. Hundreds of texts presenting an 
apparent contradiction to the natural understanding are 
shown to be in perfect harmony. The entire field of com- 
parative chronology is carefully surveyed. Other texts 
and versions, ancient literary remains, monumental in- 
scriptions, the classic literature of Greece and Rome, 
astronomical calculations, and the works of ancient and 
modern chronologers are all passed in review. The laws 
of evidence, the doctrine of the trustworthiness of testi- 
mony, and the canons of credibility are carefully scrutin- 
ized and judicially appraised. 


KREUZ UND QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE LANDE. 
By Robert Mezger and Wilhelm Mueller. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. — Illustrated. 283 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This attractive German text ts now in its second edi- 
tion, although published only a year ago. It is an ac- 
count of the journey of two Americans “through Ger- 
man lands,” told by descriptive chapters, by dialogue, 
and by letters. The interest of the text is furthered by 
well-chosen illustrations and the interpolation of a num- 
ber of the favorite old poems. The vocabulary has been 
entirely recast and corrected, covering some twenty- 
three more nages than in the first edition. 


ART IN SHORT STORY NARRATION. By Henry 


Albert Phillips. Introduction by Rex Beach. The 
Authors’ Hand Book Series. Larchmont, N. Y.: 
Stanhope-Dodge Publishing Company. Cloth. 160 


pp. (4x6%.) 

For any writer this book has a rare charm because of 
its delightful style, eminent clearness. and intense sen- 
sibleness. The way in which each suggestion is given 
its setting lends both attractiveness and emphasis, while 
the literary illustrations are drawn from many writers 
whom every one knows or wishes that he knew. We do 
not recall ever having seen so many helps that we are 
pleased to have seen in so small compass, as are in 
“Art in Short Story Narration.” 


THE MESSAGE OF GREEK ART. By H. H. Pow- 
ers, Ph. D., President of Bureau of University Travel. 
New York. The Maomillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 335 pp. Price, $2.60. 

_Dr. H. H. Powers is a man of rare power of appre- 

ciation and interpretation of art. He can see more in 

picture, sculpture and architecture than any other man we 
have known and he can describe what he sees, by a spec- 
ial gift, as it were, and so express what he feels that he 
literally opens the eyes of the blind. His “Mornings 

With Masters of Art,” the companion piece to “The 

Message of Greek Art,” has been so ardently admired 

and keenly appreciated as to make a ready market for 

this volume, which deals with Greek civilization in its 
entirety, Greek personality, ideals, education, and na- 
tional life. To the author the uniform statement that 

Greek civilization is the most remarkable the world has 

ever known is a momentous fact and Greek art is the 

triumph of a mighty national emotion that has thus ex- 


pressed for all ages that which was at the time a won- 
derful national experience. 


PITMAN’S HANDWORK SERIES, CLAY MODEL- 
ING FOR INFANTS. F: H. Brown. New 
York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 
120 pp. -(5 1-2 x 9.) 
This is a book of a variety of models beautifully il- 

ustrated with adequate suggestions. It is an admirable 

guide to the teacher, assuming always that it is merely a 

guide. Its gteatest service is in the selection of suitable 

objects sufficiently interesting for the training of small 
children in both observation and handwork. Even with 
young children there is need of a basis of training and 
modeling is an eminently simple and effective way of 
achieving desired results. Although there is a call for 


ready-made lessons, those who call for them are never 
efficient, at least not as efficient as those who take sug- 


gestions such as these and then through their own per- 
sonality infuse original ideas into the work to suit their 
own class requirements, and thus arouse an interest 


which is of first importance in teaching small children 
especially. 
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TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net; postage, 12 cents. 
The book is a collection from the extensive library of 

the Marden Books, which gives in compact, convenient 

form the best in Dr. Marden’s practical teachings. The 
work is full of the counsel calculated to train children of 
school age in the attaining of their highest effi- 
ciency. Throughout the volume are illuminating, strik- 
ing illustrations, gleaned from the best wisdom contained 
in the Marden Books. . 


IRREGULAR FRENCH VERBS, ARRANGED AC- 
CORDING TO THEIR IMPORTANCE IN 
EVERY-DAY USE. By R. W. Wright, Liverpool 
College. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Flex- 
ible cloth. 70 pp. Price, 45 cents, net. 

This handbook should be a boon to French teachers 
in one of the most troublesome portions of their work. 
It contains all the irregular verbs, arranged not alpha- 
betically, but in the order of their frequency in ordinary 
use, beginning with faire, venir, aller,, dire, etc. They are 
at first printed in full, in order that nothing may be un- 
certain, and abbreviations are adopted gradually and 
carefully. Besides the conjugation’ of these verbs, ar- 
ranged in tabular form, a great deal of attention is given 
to French verb syntax. Scattered through the tables are 
pages on reflexive verbs, formation of tenses, past parti- 
ciples with etre, idioms with avoir, the use of devoir, 
peculiarities of the first conjugation, the use of ne-pas, 
etc. Four pages of notes at the end of the book point 
out the distinctions between words of similar sound 
or appearance. There is also an adequate index, so that 
the pupil can easily find any verb required for study. 


ENTOMOLOGY. Its Biological and. Economic As- 
s. By Justus Watson Folsom, Assistant Professor 
of Entomology, University of IHinois. Philadelphia: 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. Illustrated 

402 pp. Price, $2.25, net. é 

The demand for a second edition of Folsom’s Ento- 
mology was urgent and the author took advantage of the 
opportunity to include additional matter in the new edi- 
tion, as well as new illustrations and new references in 
the bibliogranhy. An entire chapter of exceptional in- 
terest—on transmission of diseases by imsects—has also 
been added. 

The book gives a comprehensive and concise account 
of insects, and is planned primarily for the student, but 
the general reader seekine an intelligible introduction to 
insect dore will find nothing clearer than Professor Fol- 
som's text. As a rule, only the commonest kinds of in- 
sects are refenred ito in the text, in order that the reader 
may use the chapters as a guide to personal observation. 
There are a great many illustrations and they show care- 
ful preparation. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY~ PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. Two volumes. By Professor H. V. S. 
Shorter of Sheffield (Eng.) New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 8vo. Paper boards. Vol. I, lllpp-; 
vol II, 216pp. Price, 50 cents each. 

Instead of the lecture plan in common use for instruc- 
tion in the higher mathematics, this author has pro- 
vided these books which have questions for the pupil to 
answer, and with a blank space following each question 
in which the answer may be written. The author be- 
lieves this is a better plan to follow than the customary 
method, and certain of better results. Adopting this 
plan he deals in Part I with Mensuration, Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics, and in Part II with Heat and Light, using 
the Socratic method in each of the two parts. How far 
this method is feasible in instruction in such intricate 
themes as those with which he deals must be tested in 
order to prove itself. Its originality of treatment will 
commend itself to the instructor, even though it should 
not lead him to adopt it. 


SECRETS OUT OF DOORS. Told and Illustrated by 
William Hamilton Gibson. New York: Harper 
Brothers. Cloth. 135 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

William Hamilton Gibson’s “Sharp Eyes,” “Eye Spy,” 
“My Studio Neighbors,” and “Happy Hunting Grounds’”’ 
have been the delight of nature lovers with both a liter- 
ary and an artistic sense, for many years, some of them 
for more than twenty years, but not till now has it been 
possible to have even selections of these exquisite se- 
crets of nature, art, and literature at such a price as tu 
make them possibilities of the schoolroom, and for this 
Opportunity school people are duly grateful. 
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FARM ARITHMETIC. To Be Used With Any Text- 
book of Arithmetic or Without. By Charles William 
Burkett and Karl Dale Swartzel. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. Illustrated. ‘Cloth. 280 pp. 
This is a highly valuable book for rural, consolidated, 

and village schools. It is for use after a reasonable 
course in elementary arithmetic. It is a book to select 
from and not a book to be used page by page, or even 
chapter by chapter, but there is an almost limitless ar- 
ray of material from which to select examnvles and prob- 
lems.. It is also a book of almost limitless information, 
all of which is interesting and vital. There are forty 
pages devoted to plant feeding, thirty to animal feeding. 
Other subjects are human feeding, dairy products, 
soil, field crops, fruits and vegetables, farm animals, 
hand and machine labor, farm mechanics, farm 
buildings, roads, farm drainage, silos, meat products, 
forestry, rules and measures, concrete construction, 
and farm accounts. 


BODLEY HEAD NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
Six volumes. Volume I, British Birds. By E. D. 
Cuming. With illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. New 
York: John Lane Company. Cloth. 120%. (5x61/.) 
These books are in a class by themselves both in their 

artistic fascination and in their suggestion. The illus- 
trations are as decorative as the text is instructive. In 
this volume are considered tthe thrushes—song, mistle, 
White’s, black-throated, dusky, and tock: blackbird, ring 
ouzel, redwing and fieldfare ; whiteear,—Isabelline, black- 
throated, and desert whiteear; robin: nightingale; whin- 
chat and stonechat; redstart and black redstart; blue- 
throat; great tit, blue tit, coal tit, long-tailed tit, crested 
tit, marsh tit, and bearded tit; starling, and wren. 


COLETTE IN FRANCE. By Etta Blaisdell McDon- 
ald. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated with a 
colored frontispiece and eight full-page pictures. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth with picture cover in color. Price, 
60 cents. 

The Little People Everywhere Series has never had 
one of its more than twelve volumes that has had a dull 
paragraph nor a familiar picture that was not highly at- 


tractive and this, the last, dealing with Paris, is especi- 
ally fascinating. 


BOOKS FOR THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


English for Foreigners 


By Sara R. O’Brien 


Teacher in the Day and Evening Schools 
of Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK ONE—50 cents, net. Postpaid 


BOOK TWO—70 cents, net. Postpaid 


The remarkable success of Miss \'Brien’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish for Foreigners, Book One,” has led to the recent 
publication of Book Two. The lessons in this sec- 
ond book broaden out from the more simple subjects 
treated in Book One into the diseussion of such 
practical, vital topics as Local Government, Health, 
Education, Vocational Guidance, American History, 
and Inspirational Subjects. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicagy 
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inserted under this heading are 

selicited from school autherities 
a every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
ee short and comprehensive. Cepy 
pheould be received by the editor net 
later than Friday p date ef 


"= vl educational news be 


tas ue. 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 

10: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield; Mrs. A. 
Stearns, Wendell Depot, sec’y. 

17-18: Eastern Illinois Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Charleston; Mary E. Mc- 
Coy, sec’y. 

17-18: Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Eau Claire; W. A. 
Clark, Eau Claire, pres. 

19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
Past 22nd Street, New York City, 
sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, presti- 


ent. 
23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier; Principal 
Amy B. Drake, St. Johnsbury, sec’y. 
24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 
24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 
29-30: Washington State Association, 


Spokane. 

80-31 ana November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence: John Deering, Arctic, 


sec’y. 
30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor; H. A. Allen, Augusta, 


sec’y. 

October 33-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
Ww. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala. 
sec’y. 

30-21-November 1: MYychigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Ann- Arbor; 
O. Hartwell, Kalamagoo, pres. 

NOVEMBER. 

6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha; W.°C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 


pres. 

6-8: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’v. 

6-&: Towa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 

€-&: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Milwankee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lie: T.. BE. Kelley, Montpelier. sec’y. 

24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 


sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago: James F. Hosic, 
Chicageo, Normal College, sec’y.’ 

27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
elation, DPDellas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 
17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 


Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

30-21: State Teachers’ Association of | 
Oklahoms. Tulsa: L. E. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

FEBRUARY. 
23-28: Devartment of. Superinten- 


dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


State Superintendent Payson 
Smith and A. E. Winship of the 
Journal of Education on the motor 
yacht Sunbeam have been on a 
cruise among the island schools 
along the Eastern coast of Maine. It 
is the first time anv state school of- 
ficial has ever seen some of these 
schools. 


BANGOR. From. the first an- 
nouncement of plans and program 


W.. Stevens 
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for the meeting of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association here October 30 and 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania; Calvin N. 
Kendall, commissioner of education 
for New Jersey; Principal W. D. 
Lewis of the William Penn school in 
Philadelphia; Superintendent F. 
Spaulding of Newton, Mass., and 
President Meiklejohn of Ambhberst; 
Professors Thorndike and Strayer of 
Columbia University and A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston. 

Among the speakers at the several 
sessions will be Professor Arthur ) 
Jones of the University of Maine; 
State Superintendent Payson Smith, 
F. U. Landman of the Maine Central 
Institute; Professor Kenneth C. M. 
Sills of Bowdoin College; Superin- 
tendent Charles E. Ball of Bingham; 
Princival Roland H. Verbeck of Par- 
sonfield Seminary; Editor Albert E. 
Winship of Boston; Miss Mary Mce- 
Skimmor of Brookline, Mass.; Miss 
Lucy Wheelock of Boston; Profes- 
sor James L. MoConaughy of Bow- 
doin College; Professor Roland P. 
Gray of the University of Maine; 
President Arthur J. Roberts of Colby 
College; Professor: G. R. Elliott of 
Bowdoin; Professor Irvah L. Winter 
of Harvard University; Professor 
31 it is plain that the remarkably 
high standard set at the meetings of 
the last two years will be well main- 
tained this year. 

Prominent among the speakers will 
be Governor Haines, Jacob Riis of 
New York, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Orren C. Hormell of Bowdoin; Pro- 
fessor Frank D. Tubbs of Bates Col- 
lege; Professor Manton Copeland of 
Bowdoin; Professor W. S. C. Rus- 
sell of Springfield, Mass.; Librarian 
Ralph K. Jones of the University of 
Maine; Josiah W. Taylor of Water- 
of high schools; 
Miss Annie C. Moore of the New 
York public library; Professor 
Charles W. Easley of the University 
of Maine; Commissioner of Agricul- 


‘ture John A. Roberts, Principal A}- 


bert F. Richardson of the Eastern 
State. Normal school, Professor J. 
of the University of 
Maine. and Rev. Arthur Lockhart. 

BELFAST. This aitvy is making 
a great advance in schoolhouse build- 
ing. For a long time’ they had 
meeded a new high school costing 
about $75,000, but they had been 
placed in a position in which the 
debt limit had been exceeded. Tn 
this emergency a number of public 
snirited citizens formed an organiza- 
tion and advanced the monev, the 
city paying for it in installments 
which can be done with commarative 
ease, and the city is in fine shape in 
its school buildings. Superintendent 
W. B. Woodbury has seen great ad- 
vance here. 


MAICHIAS. The last legislature 
made adequate appropriation for a 
fine dormitory for the state normal 
school at this place. 


FARMINGTON. The legislature 
in its unusual educational wisdom 
made appropriations for three state 
normal school dormitories, one of 
which is to be for the Farmington 
State Normal school. 

The state mormal school opens 
with 200 ‘students notwithstanding 
the raising of the standards of admis- 
sion, 

GORHAM. One of the three 
state normal school dormitories will 
be in this place and it will be the larg- 
est in the state. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. There has been a 
great advance in the organization of 
practical arts courses in high schools 
and academies during the summer 
months. The following is the list of 
the secondary institutions offering 
one or more of the newer practical 
arts courses. 

Agriculture—Alton thigh; Antrim 
high; Coes Academy, Northwood 
Centre; Colby Academy, New Lon- 
don; Colebrook Academy; Errol 
high; Hopkinton high: Jefferson 
high; Pinkerton Academy, Derry; 
Proctor Academy, Andover; Walpole 
high; Kimball Union, Meriden; Hav- 
erhill Academy; Whitefield high. 

Commerce—Ashland high; Austin- 
Cate Academy, Strafford Centre; 
Berlin high; Colby Academy; Cole- 
brook Academy; Concord high; Dow 
Academy, Franconia; Dover high; 
Enfield high; Groveton high: Farm- 
ington high; Goffstown high; Hills- 
boro high; Keene high; Lancaster 
high; West Lebanon high; Lincoln 
high; Lisbon high; Manchester high; 
Nashua high; New Hampton Liter- 
ary Institution; Penacook high; 
Pinkerton Academy; Peterboro high; 
Portsmouth high; ‘Proctor Academy; 
Rochester high; Simonds Free high 
school, Warner; Whitefield’ high; 
Woodsville hich. 
Domestic Arts—Antrim high; Apple 
ton Academy, New Inswich: Berlin 
high; Colby Academy; Colebrook 
academy; Concord high; St. Mary’s 
school, Concord; Dover high; Errol 
high; Kimball Union Académy; Rob- 
mson Seminary, Exeter; Groveton 
high; Haverhill Academy; Laconia 
high; Lancaster high; Nashua high; 
Pinkerton Academy; Proctor Acad- 


emy; Walpole high; Whitefield 
high, Claremont. 
Manual Training and Mechanic 


Arts—Berlin high; Concord high; 
Dover high; Nashua high; Stevens 
High, Claremont. 

Of the above-named schools, Proc- 
tor and Kimball Union Academies 
and Coes Academy, Northwood, have 
extensive farms which will be oper- 
ated in connection with the courses. 
The high school at Errol. organized 
for the first time this fall, is unique in 
the educational history of the state. 
It has been carefully organized to 
fit as nearly as practicable the exact 
needs of the community which it is 
expected to serve without regard to 
relation to higher institutions. Be- 
ginning with the seventh grade, a 
four-years program is offered, in- 
cluding the subjects most needed by 
the young people of that remote 


community. 
New _ Hampshire people 
will be interested to learn that 


Fred Gowing, formerly superintend- 
ent of public instruction and after- 
ward principal of the State Normal 
school at Rhode Island, has recently 
been elected principal of the Girls’ 
high school at Philadelphia. 
Teachers’ _ institutes during the 
month of September have been held 
at Fremont, South Acworth and New 
Boston. There was an unusually 
large attendance and keener interest 
than ever before. For the month of 
October institutes are scheduled for 
Wilton and Henniker on October 3; 
Marlboro and Andover on October 
10; for Bradford on October 24; and 
for Bedford on October 31. The 


State Teachers’ Association holds its 
annual meeting in Concord on Friday 
The School Masters’ 


October 17. 
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banquet occurs the evening before 
and on Saturday, October 18, are 
held the meetings of the classical 
teachers, the modern language 
teachers, etc. 

Harry A. Brown, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is mak- 
ing a systematic tour of the state, 
visiting the high schools and acade- 
mies, and George H. Whitcher, 
deputy superintendent, is visiting 
schools offering practical rts 
courses amd thas prepared several 
very useful bulletins for the use of 
teachers im such. schools. Mr. 
Whitcher gives an illustrated lecture 
on the practical arts in public schools 
at Penacook, October 6, and at 
Keene November 12. He also speaks 
to the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Montpelier October 24. 


HANCOCK. A new high school 
has been organized at Hancock with 
a promising enrollment for the first- 
year class. This is by all means a 
move in the right direction. There 
are from twenty to thirty country 
towns like Hancock in. the state 
where there are pupils enough for 
thrifty high schools enrolling in 
four-year courses from forty to fifty 
pupils. And this is enough. Gen- 
erally speaking, the returns to the 
department of public instruction 
show that the small high schools of 
this size are now doing quite as good 
and in many cases better work than 
the large high schools average. It is 
a great deal better for boys and 
girls in a town which is large enough 
to support its own high school to 
have high school facilities at home 
than to be traveling back and forth 
on railroad trains to the nearest city 
high school. Let us educate our 
boys and girls at home, in the home 
town so far as possible. 


CHARLESTOWN. Charlestown 
has a building committee for its new 
high school which is going about 
its task in an unaccustomed way. 
They have a year in which to make 
a thorough study of their conditions, 
and they will undoubtedly succeed in 
devising a building adapted to the 
needs of their particular school and 
at a cost well within the expectations 
of the taxpayers. The usual method 
is for building committees to call in 
an architect, consult no teachers or 
other school people, and produce a 
building to which the school must 
forever afterward adapt itself. The 
preliminary sketches for the new 
Charlestown building show a beauti- 
ful one-story structure with a green- 
house annex and room in the base- 
ment for dairy equipment, for wood- 
working .and iron working. In 
other parts of the building there will 

rooms especially adapted to the 
needs of sewing and dressmaking and 
cooking. It is also hoped to pro- 
vide a room which will do duty as a 
serving room for the domestic arts 
department and a dining-room for 
the many students who will eat their 
noonday meal at the school building. 
In addition there will be, of course, 
the usual study and recitation rooms. 

e committee in change is composed 
of George H. Stoughton, Ex-Sena- 
tor Frank W. Hamlin and Dr. J. E. 
Toye. C. R. Whitcher of Manches- 
ter is the architect. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HAVERHILL. Clarence H. 


Jempsev, superintendent at Malden 
Since 1910, was elected superintend- 
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ent here at a salary of $3,500, to 
succeed Christie A. Record. The 
Malden school committee was un- 
able to offer more than $3,000 to re- 
tain Mr. Dempsey. Hiis three-year 
term in Malden was entirely success- 


ful and the schools made progress 


in several important lines. The ad- 
ministrative work of the superintend- 
ent’s office was organized in an un- 
usually efficient way under Mr. 
Dempsey. He comes here with the 
teachers and Public School Associa- 
tion enthusiastic to take up the work 
with him. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Retirement Board placed 
in nomination before the governor 
and council, as secretary of the Re- 
tirement Association, Edmund S. 
Cogswell of Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Cogswell is thirty years of 
eget was graduated from Harvard in 
1906. He has been employed in the 
actuarial department of the New 
England . Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Cogswell by training and ex- 
perience is thoroughly qualified to 
handle all the imsurance phases of 
the new teachers’ retirement law. He 
has recently made a thorough actu- 
arial report upon a proposed pension 
system for the professors in Bow- 
doin College. 

It is expected that the office of the 
retirement board will be in the Ford 
building near the offices of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 
The preliminary work of organiza- 
tion as, under the law, in charge of 
the three state commissioners of 
education, insurance and _ banking. 
The ‘board will immediately deter- 
mine upon the rate of assessment and 
begin an inquiry to ascertain how 
many teachers propose to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the 
act. This work will be carried for- 
ward as rapidly as possible in order 
that an accurate estimate of the 
necessary appropriattions may be 
placed before the legislature of 1914. 
No pensions to teachers will be paid 
og the act prior to October 1, 

Mr. Cogswell hopes to begin his 
work with the retirement board not 
later than October 9. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Principal 
George E. Church of the Peace 
Street Grammar school here, and the 
oldest grammar master in point of 
service in ‘Providence, died Monday. 
Altogether Mr. Church served as 
principal forty-one years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Joseph 
Swain, president of the National 
Education Association Saturday ap- 
pointed members of the committees 
authorized by the association at. its 
meeting last July at Salt Lake City. 
The first committee was to make a 
careful study of the present organi- 
zation of the National Education As- 
sociation and to recommend to the 
directors at their next annual meet- 
ing any plans that in their judgment 
will make for increased efficiency and 
greater usefulness of the association. 
For this committee Dr. Swain ap- 
pointed James A. Baker, president 
of the University of Colorado, chair- 
man; Carroll G. Pearse, president of 
the Milwaukee Normal school, and 
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Augustus. S. Dowfling, first assistah. 
commissioner of education of New 
York. 

The second resolution provided 
for a committee of five, one each rep- 
resenting school sguperintend- 
ents, state universities, mormal 
schools, state superintendents and 
agricultural colleges to confer and 
advise on behalf of the National 
Education Association with any 
committee or commission which 
may be appointed by the Congress of 
the United States to frame legisla- 
tion for federal aid to vocational 
education or consider plans for such 
action by the federal government. 
As members of this committee Dr. 
Swain named John Willeston Cook, 
president: of Northern I!linois State 
Normal school; Frank S. Dyer, su- 
perintendent of schools, Boston; 
Frank Leroud McVey, president of 
the University of North Dakota; 
William O. Thompson, president of 
the University of Ohio, and James 
Yadkin Joyner, superintendent of 
public instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Sixty Mis- 
souri high schools have taken advan- 
tage of the law passed by the last 
general assembly providing for state 
aid to such schools when they put in 
a teachers’ training course. 

Under the new law the state will 
give $750 annually to help pay the 
salary -of a teacher for the course, 
but if there is more than one high 
school in a county adopting the 
course the maximum aid for each 
county is fixed at $1,200. 

Several of the counties have more 
than one high school that has put in 
the course; and one, Jasper, has 
four. 

Among the requirements outlined 
by State Superintendent of Schools 
W. P. Evans in his regulations is 
that no high school can receive state 
support for teacher training work 
unless at least ten students take the 
course. 

A few schools that qualified and in- 
augurated the course have failed to 
come up to the requirements and have 
dropped out, but will renew the ef- 
fort to maintain the course next 
year. 

State Superintendent Evans has 
just completed the shipment of 25,- 
000 courses of study for the rural 
schools and 35,0000 copies of the re- 
vised school laws. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. William F. 


Book, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, in charge of vo- 
cational education submitted to the 
state board of education a resume of 
the work done thus far in Indiana 
under the new vocational education 
law. The report tells of the work 
done by the state department and of 
the plans for suggestions to teachers 
of the state, arranged by the state su- 
perintendent’s office, of the issuance 
of the vocational education 
course of study, the lec- 
tures of state educational officials 
in various counties of the state, the 
sneetings with teachers at county in- 
stitutes to discuss the new subjects 
and the many oircular letters in voca- 
tional subjects that have been sent 

roadcast. The methods of assist- 
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ing schools unable to meet the mini- 
mim requirements in the vocational 
work were outlined in the report. 

In his discussion of the progress of 
the work, Mr. Book said: “The pres- 
ent situation in regard to the pre- 
vocational work in the regular 
schools is most encouraging. | Every- 
body seems interested and willing to 
make an earnest effort to begin and 
prosecute the work. A few schools 
probably will not begin the work this 
year, but a way will be found for 
checking up the work actually done. 
We are planning to keep track of the 
teachers’ success and experience with 
our course of study, with the view of 
improving it next year.’ 

The organization of special voca- 
tional departments and schools is 
another phase of the problem which 
Mr. Book is working out. A bulletin 
of information, tto be full of methods 
and results of vocational education in 
foreign countries and those sug- 
gested by the various commissions 
appointed to study the subject in 
America, will be published to assist 
school boards and others interested 
in establishing departments or new 
schools. ‘All the material for such a 
bulletin has been collected and much 
of it has been arranged. on 1D, 

An educational cabinet, to assist in 
administering the new law, will be 
selected. 


WINCHESTER. The Journal of 
Education has recently spoken edi- 
toriallv of the work of Superinten- 
dent Lee Driver of Randolph 
County. Since writing that editoral 
the schools for 1913-14 have opened. 
There are now fourteen consolidated 
high schools, with agriculture, man- 
ual training, cooking, sewing, music 
and drawing by skilled teachers in 
all of them. More than 500 students 
were enrolled the first day. More 
than ninety per cent. of all the 
graduates of the grammar schools 
last June in the high schools this 
autumn. 


ILLINOIS. 


URBANA. Approximately one- 
third of the 14,000 secondary schools 
in the United States are on a list of 


accredited schools just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
which was compiled by Dr. Kendric 
C. Babcock, formerly of the bureau, 
now dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the University of Illinois here. 
It is intended mainly as a guide to 
school and college officers in admit- 
ting students from other states to ad- 
vanced high school standing or to 
college, but incidentally reveals the 
marked improvement that has re- 
cently taken place in secondary edu- 
cation in the United States. 

The list has been made up chiefly 
from tthe various certification lists 
maintained by the states, but where 
the state officials print lists of high 
schools of different grades, only the 
schools of first rank are included. 
The general principles of selection 
are that the school shall offer the 
“fourteen or fifteen points” necessary 
for admission to a standard college 
or university, each point represent- 
ing a subject studied for a year; that 
the curriculum represents four years 
of thirty-six or more weeks 
each; that at least 
three teachers give their whole 
time to high school work; that 
courses of science include satisfac- 
tory laboratory work; and that the 
school keeps up an adequate library 
and laboratory equipment. 

Both public and private secondary 
schools are represented on the list, 
names of private schools being 
printed in italics to distinguish them 
from’ the othets. Great care has 
been taken to see that the names and 
addresses are accurate, but warning 
is given that “lists such as these are 
bound to be out of date m a short 
time, and credentials of earlier years 
from many of the schools listed 
should be :received with caution.” In 
some staites credentials issued before 
1910 require special scrutiny, ace- 
cording to Dr. Babcock, since high- 
school development in those states is 
a matter of the past two or three 
years. 

The need for a list of accredited 
secondary schools has become es- 
pecially evident in the frequent move- 
ments of families for residence from 
one part of the country to another. It 
is for free distribution on application 
to the bureau of education. 


CHICAGO. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young has not impaired her popular- 
ity by declaring that Chicago 
school teachers have become the best 
dressed teachers in the country. It 
is entirely due, she says, to the study 
of art in the schools and the effect 
upon the school children and their 
parents is also marked; the impos- 
sible color combinations formerly 
common are disappearing. Superin- 
tendent Young is preparing to carry 
into effect her plan for the simplifi- 
cation of the elementary school 
course. At present the number of 
subjects taught in a half-year is from 
seven to twelve, but she expects to 
cut it down to five, including physical 
training. The actual number of 
things taught, however, will not be 
correspondingly reduced, because of 
the increasing efforts made to link 
one subject with another, as for ex- 
ample, arithmetic with the household 
arts. She is aiming, too, at a flext- 
bility which will allow teachers some 
individual freedom and believes that 
this can be accomplished by dividing 
the day into three periods in the 
norning and three in the afternoon. 
This will leave one free period after 
the fixed subjects have been provided 
for and Mrs. Young would allow the 
teacher her own initiative as to what 
should be taught in that period. 
More than seventy-five teachers have 
already asked premission to use this 
plan.—Springfield Republican. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Among the 
changes of positions by Iowa school 
workers are these: H. T. Ports of 
New Hampton takes charge of the 
schools at Manchester; Charles S. 
Cobb of Logan is superintendent at 
Lanark, Illinois; E. W. Fellows, of 
Denison goes to Framingham, Mass. 
D. O. Wilson of East Des Moines 
high school, takes charge at Alden; 
H. L. Cecil from Alden goes to Gar- 
ner; George Galloway from the Cor- 
mespondence School at Harlan to 
Sac City; J. N. Potter of Prairie City, 
to Schaller; J. J. Hilliard of Vinton 
goes to Postville; M. M. McIntire 
from Fontanelleé to Massena; C. J 
Schmidt from Eldora to Avoca; E. I. 
Heuer from Gowrie to Clarence; C. 
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Minard, from Albion to Ackley; B. 
E. Green, from Malvern to Logan; 
B. S. Moyle, principal of the Ana- 
mosa high school, to Laporte City; 
C. F. Garrett, from Sac City to Jones- 
boro, Arkansas; L. L. Caldwell of 
Parkersburg to Montezuma; John L. 
Cherney, from Guttenberg to Inde- 
pendence; Bruce Yeager of Delta, to 
the high school at Fairfield; G. C. 
Hammersly, from: Cedar Falls to 
Parkersburg; Fred Vorhis to Lans- 
ing; Homer Veatch, Shannon City to 
Guttenberg, high school principalship; 
c. C. Ball, West Des Moines high 
school to Boone high school; A. E. 
Veline, Hartley, to Eldora; L. W. 
Dooley, Riceville, to New Hampton; 
J. L. Packer of Wapello, to West Lib- 
erty; C. I. Bixler of Lisbon, to Wap- 
ello; Macy Campbell from West Lib- 
erty to the State Teachers’ College; 
R. O. Bagby, Clarksville, to Hartley; 
B. B. Bassett to Pocahontas; T. M. 
Prall, Avoca, to Emmetsburg; §S. S. 
Boylan to Scranton; E. S. Selle, from 
George to Sanborn; W. A. Ottilie 
from Sanborn to Lake Mills; I. L. 
Guernsey, New London to Chariton; 
L. P. Flower, from Fairfield to Oska- 
loosa; W. F. Cramer, from Red Oak 
to Atlantic; Cap E. Miller, Sigourney 
to Fairfield; F. T. Vasey from Albia 
to Charles City; C. D. McGoon of 
LaPorte City, to Bellevue; E. B. 
Hodges of Sioux Centre, to Clarks- 
ville; J. T. Bradshaw of Bonaparte, 
to New London; R. L. Masson, Win- 
field, to Washington high school prin- 
cipalship; D. H. Rummell to Mara- 
thon: M. S. Templeton of Maxwell, 
to Madrid; Claude Smith from Boone, 
to Rhodes; W. H. Manifold of Lenox, 
to Mitchellville; Maude Howell, from 
Beaman to Truro; W. Dunlap of 
Springville, to Grundy Centre; J. W. 
Clarson, Jr., from Castana to Buffalo 
Centre; R. D. Daugherty of lowa 
Wesleyan, to State Teachers’ College; 
George E. Wallace, Alabama, goes 
to Fairbank; Charles Roach of Ames 
to Centreville high school principal- 
ship; C. C. Bingaman from Russell to 
Castana; R. E. Newcomb from Jesup 
to Lisbon; George B. Myers of 
Bridgewater, South Dakota, to Deni- 
son high school principalship. 


NEBRASKA. 


PENDER. Miss Carrie Keliner, 
a teacher in the Walthill schools, 
has been appointed county superin- 
.endent by the county commissioners, 
to succeed John L. Lang, who re- 
signed to accept a position in Mon- 
tana. 


LINCOLN. In accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Nebraska 
legislature last winter, Governor 
Morehead of Nebraska has appointed 
a commission on the revision of 
school laws. The chief work of the 
commission as outlined by Hon. 
James E. Delzell, state superintend- 
ent and chairman ex-officio, will be 
to recommend the adoption of a 
county school district unit, which will 
put all of the schools in a county 
(outside of the larger towns) under 
the direct control of a non-partisan 
board of education, which will elect 
the superintendent and teachers and 
conduct its affairs in a manner simi- 
lar to the school boards of the larger 
cities. 

There is one member of the com- 
mission appointed from each con- 
gressional district of the state. From 
the first district William Ritchie, Jr., 
general manager of the T. C. U., and 
former county superintendent of 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America itaime to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cheyenne county; second district, 
City Superintendent N. M. Graham 
of South Omaha, former president of 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and former county superin- 
tendent of Clay county; third dis- 
trict City Superintendent Charles 
Arnot of Schuyler, Nebraska, former 
candidate for. state ‘superintendent 
and former county superintendent of 
dodge county; fourth .district,. City 
Superintendent Earl M. Cline,rpresi- 
dent of the Peri Normal Alumni As- 
sociation; fifth district, county «su- 
perintendent Edith M. Lathrop, 
Clay Centre, Nebraska, former presi- 
dent State Teachers’ Association; 
sixth “district, city ‘superintendent 
P. M. Whitehead, Gothenburg, Neb., 
braska. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Bu- 
reau of Education in co- 
operation with the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund is now making a compreHensive 
study the private and higher 
schools for colored people. his 
study is undertaken in response to 
numerous and insistent demands for 
knowledge of these schools, the 
number of which is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The co-operation of the Bureau of 
Education and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund is the result of the close rela- 
tionship of the representatives of the 
Slater Board, the Conference for 
Education in the South, and the trus- 
tees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, with 
each other and with Commissioner 
Claxton. Through this co-operation 
time, effort, and money are saved- 

The work is done under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, a native of Wales and a 
naturalized citizen of the United 
States, who was educated both in 
southern and northern institutions, 
and has devoted a number of years 
to the educational and economic 
condition of the megroes in the 
United States. His studies and ob- 
servations, extending over several 
years dn the Census Bureau and in 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, will be especially useful in this 
study of schools. An exhaustive 
schedule of questions in regard to 
the schools has been prepared with 
much care and is being filled by Dr. 
Jones and those associated with 
him, after careful investigation. of 
the schools made by them. These 
questions relate to the history of 
the schools, their present condition, 
their management, their religious 
and social activities, and the work of 
graduates former stu- 
dents. Attention will also be given 
to the relation of the schools to 
their communities. 

When sufficient data have been col- 
lected a report will be printed and 
published giving a brief but accurate 
survey of each school, of its equip- 
ment, its work, and its place in the 
educational system of the city, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. Fer beth sexes 
Por catalogue, eddress the Principal, 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Ceoeducational. 
Department for the pedagegical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


county, or state in which it is lo- 
cated. 

A very valuable service. of . the 
United .States. Bureau.of... Education 
is that of supplying teachers, stu- 
dents, and school officials with care- 
fully selected bibliographies on im- 
portant » topics. of . education. The 
bibliographies ‘have been aceumu- 
lating for several years, and the 
Bureau now has on hand several 
hundred of them in typewritten.form 
and the number is rapidly increasing. 
To supply the Jarge demand for cer- 
tain of these the Bureau is having 
them printed. Those’ now available 
in printed form are: ‘Secondary 
Education in the United States”: 
“The Montessori Method”; “Rural 
Life and Culture”; “The Economic 
Value of Education”; “Play and 
Playgrounds” ; “Home Economics”; 
“Hagher Education”; “Mothers’ 
Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions.” 

Any of these may be had by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON. The Children’s 
Bureau, of which Miss Julia C. Lath- 
rop is chief, has just issued the first 
part of a handbook of federal statis- 
vics Of children, which shows the 
number of children in the country 
with their sex, age, race, nativity, 
sarentage, and geographical distribu- 
tion. The figures have been compiled 
from the reports of the’ 1910 census, 
and present in a small pamphlet facts 
regarding children which, in the cen- 
sus reports, are to be found only by 
searching through many long 
tables where the data for children 
are given in combination with those 
for adults. The figures are of course 
necessary as a basis in planning large 
scale work for child welfare and it is 
the hope of the bureau that the hand- 
book will be a convenient book of 
reference for the growing number of 
persons actively engaged in such 
work. The future sections of the 
handbook will deal with more spe- 
cific questions affecting children: the 
birth rate and infant mortality, liter- 
acy and school attendance, child labor 
and the defective, dependent, and de- 
linquem children. It is being com- 
piled by Lewis Meriam, the assistant 
chief of the bureau, who was for 
seven years connected with the 
United States Census bureau 

Three of the changes resulting from 
the reorganization of the grammar 
school curriculum which was started 
last April went into effect with the 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 297°" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


2A PARK ST- 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Mashington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ersonal cal's and corréspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LovE, 


MORE TEACHERS WANTED for unexpected vacancies and sub- 


stitute positions. Call or Write. 


T 45, STATES TEACHERS AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager 


THE ‘AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623S0, Wabash As 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearty eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re 


vised. Interest 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Weeten 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Actirg Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Engiand 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


opening of the schools. These were . 


in the geography and algebra courses 
in the eighth grade and the geog- 
raphy course im the seventh grade. 
The courses as outlined will be fol- 
lowed dur§ng the current school year 
but thev will be further changed to 
meet needs which may be proved by 
this year’s expérience. f 

The revision of the courses will 
give them more “human interest, 
according to Alexander T. Stuart, 
director of intermediate instruction, 
under whose direot supervision the 
seventh and eighth grades come, and 
who is chairman of the committee mm 
charge of changing the courses of the 
four higher grades. 


WASHINGTON. In advising 
parents not to hurry children into 
kindergarten and primary grades 
Superintendent Davidson called at- 
tention to the fact that the retarda- 
tion percentage in the first grade is 
greater than in any of the other 
grades. The number of first-grade 
children in the schools last year was 
8.526. In the second grade the en- 
rollment dropped to 6,277. The 
drop between the second and the 
third grades, however, was very 
slight, this enrollment being 6,124. 
The fourth grade showed only a 
slight loss also, the number being 
5,901, or a loss of only 223. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


[Continued from page 551.) 


nates Huerta himself from the con 
test. He would not have permitted 


the most trusted member of his cabi- 
net to become a candidate if he had 
any intention ot entering the contest 
on ‘his own account. But a disquiet- 
ing incident is the official announce- 
ment that the so-called Constitution- 
alists, who. are in revolt against the 
Huerta government. will not partic:- 
pate at all in the election set for Oc- 
tober 26. They declare that 
it will be impossible. to hold an elec- 
tion in the provinces which they con- 
trol. Among the conditions upon 
which President Wilson insisted were 
that all parties should agree to take 
part in the election and to abide by 
its results. In view of the decision 
of the Constitutionalists, it is difficult 
to see how these conditions can be 
fulfilled, nor how the Huerta adminis- 
tration can be held accountable if 
they are not. But the United States 
cannot afford to be over-critical, if 
there is even a semblance of a free 
election. It is not our province to 
supervise the internal politics of our 
neighbors. 


A THIRD BALKAN WAR. 


The outlook now is for a third Bal- 
kan war. Indeed, it has already be- 
gun. The enmity between the Al- 
banians and Servia, to which refer- 
ence was made in this column last 
week, has rapidly progressed to ac- 
tual fighting. The Albanians, with 
an army said to be 50,000 strong, have 
stormed and captured half a dozen 
Servian cities and towns; and the 
fichting is of the most savage char- 
acter, for no quarter is given on 
either side, but prisoners are shot as 


Los Angeles; Cal., 343 Dougias Bide, 


soon as taken. The Albanians, who 
are Mohammedans, are reported to 
be perpetrating horrible outrages 
upon the Christian population. 
Greece has begun to remobilize her 
forces, in anticipation of a new war 
with Turkey and perhaps with Tur- 
key and Bulgaria combined. A few 
weeks ago, nothing could have 
seemed more impossible than a coali- 
tion between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
but events seem to be moving in that 
direction now. The Greeks believe 
that the Turkish troops will try to 
recapture the port of Kavala, on the 
Aegean sea, which Greece wrested 
from Bulgaria at heavy cost; and 
they are convinced that Bulgaria, 
humiliated and almost ruined by the 
armies of her former allies, will help 
Turkey in this enterorise. If so, 
there will be a startlingly new align- 
ment in the new war. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


The luckless Chinese republic is 
hetween two fires. On the one side, 
it has with difficulty and with abject 
concessions satisfied the sharp de- 
mands from Japan for satisfaction 
for the injury to Japanese pride and 
Prestige in the recent disturbances at 
Nankin and elsewhere. Any: moment, 
new pretexts for new demands may 
be found. On the other side, Russia, 
on the pretext that the Chinese gov- 
ernment has failed to restore order 
along the caravan routes in Western 
Mongolia, has formally occupied the 
two chief cities in that province with 
a battalion of Cossacks, and this in 
spite of the fact that the new Chinese 
foreign minister, in apparent good 
faith. had just re-opened negotiations 
on that question, with a view to se- 
curing recognition of the indenend- 
ence of a United Mongolia. So. the 
two powers which were at war a few 
years ago are now in accord in 
their efforts to bully and harass the 
struggling Chinese republic. It might 
heve been thought that the sympa- 
thies of the more enligehtened and 
proeressive nations would have been 
with the Chinese government and 
people in their struggle for freer in- 
stitutrons and a better political order: 
het. with the exception of the 
United States, their attitude has been 
one of suspicion and distrust, and 
they have hindered rather than 
helped the new republic. 


Woman’s Place 


Woman’s place may be the home. 
but judging from recent statistics, 
she seems to have deliberately ig- 
nored the fact for there are:— 

239,077 stenographers. 

327,635 teachers and professors. 

481,159 in various trades. 

770,055 engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 

7,355 physicians and surgeons. 

7,395 clergy “men.” 

2,193 journalists. 

1.037 designers, draftsmen and 
architects, ° 

1,010 lawyers. 

429,497 women in various profes- 
s10ns. 


—Baitimore Sun. 


IT SUITED HER. 
First _English Militant—“Do you 
believe in rocking the cradle?” ~ 
Second E. M.—“‘Sure; where are 
the rocks?”—Judge. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


Beaver Falls, Penn., Thirty-Fifth An- 
nual Report, Superintendent C. C. 
Green. 

Middletown, Conn., Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Report, Superintendent W. A. 
Wheatley. 

Annual Reports and Course of Study 
Venice, Calif., Union Polytechnic 
High School. September issue of 
the Gondolier. 

“An Edticational Survey of @ Subur- 
ban and Rural County—Mont- 
gomery County, Md.” By H. N. 
Morse and E. F. Eastman and A. 
C. Monahan. United State Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1913) No, 
32. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. “The Enrichment ot 
Rural Life.” 


Educational Association Officers 


New York State Library Associa- 
tion: President, J. I. Weyer, state 
library, Albany; vice-president, 
Miss Jessie Hume, piblic library 
of Queensborough; secretary, Miss 
Harriet Peck, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute library; treasurer 
William B Gamble, chief of the 
technology division of the public 
libraries of New York 

National Federation of Settlements: 
President, Miss Marv McDowell of 
the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment house; vice-president, Mrs. 
Viadimir G. Simkhovitch of New 
York; secretary and tréasurer, 
Robert A. Woods of Boston. 


> 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Direct. from ‘a four-years’ tour 
around the world, during which time 
they have appeared im practically 
every civilized land beneath the sun, 
Will M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne, 
the greatest delineators of the quaint 
New England rural characters now 
before the public, will return to B. 
F. Keith’s theatre. For this  en- 
gagement Cressy and Dayne have 
elected to appear in Mr. Cressy’s 


jJatest, and universally conceded, 


best playlet of country life, entitled 
“The Man Who Remembered.” The 
scene of the play is Jaid in the back 
office of a country store, and both 
Mr. Cressy and Miss Dayne are seen 
in brand new characters. For years 
this clever couple have enjoyed a 
reputation all their own as the only 
vaudeville players who have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the character of 
the New England rural districts, ia 
all its quaint and homely humor, to 
che stage. Will M. Cressy has no 
superior asa delineator of the char- 
acter of the dry, witty “rube,” who 
may be a bit green, but seldom gets 
his whiskers trimmed when he 
crosses swords with the city folks. 
Miss Dayne makes an admirable foil 
for his.sallies and bright remarks. 
Josie Heather, the winsome English 
Singing comedienne, will make her 
first Boston appearance, and other 
features will be Raoul Romito and 
Contessa Millefiori," late of the Bos- 
ton Opera company; Carl Stowe; 
Conway and Leland; J. and W. Hen- 
ning; and Anita Bartling, the lady 
juggler. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo! Bulletin Teachers’ Agency has been j ; 
in operation ju: 
about to publish a handbook with letters from people tell te 
of its —_ : Each week now it will publish in the New Engiand Journal of Educ ation 
one of t etters which appear in tne handbook. We would like to send : 
copy of the handbook. 
My dear Mr. Bardeen :— 

} Your letter of August 4 r 
that secured tor me my first position as teacher im the public schools of New York ~~ . 
: then regarded your agency as ee very beat in the country and succeeding saat 

have only strengthenea that belief. When in search of the most capable t hae east 
ways write tothe Bardeen Teachers’ Agency 
truly, 

James V. Sturges, Principal 

6, 1913. 

August 6, 1913 State Normal 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fifth Avenue 


Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. naw Ve 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principa) Schocle, Fam 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; 
on 


or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square; New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889, 


Supplies College men aud 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pri ud women oa 
‘Phone, No advance fee. pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


with good general education wanted tor de 
artment 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoo)s and ollenes 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to §70 ) ae 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, x LM VERS & ca turther 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to babont 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, X. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin 


MARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, * 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEE PARKER Madison, Wisconsin ;:: Tenth 


Spokane, Washington ::: Year 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas 
During each yéar places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties ps Iow 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wr ; — 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what > aba 
do for you. ee 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im ¢very part of the country. 
6 BeaceonSt. .. Besten, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEAS, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephene. 
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The Best Asset 


in the way of a business education is a skilled knowledge of shorttand and the 
operation of the 


Typewriter 


Knowledge of the Remington is an asset as good as ready 
money to those who have it. You can “realize’’ on it 
always, not simply here and'there, but anywhere. 


Remember that there are over three-quarters of a million 
Remingtons in service. These machines need operators. 
More Remington operators are always needed, because - 
there are more Remington Typewriters. 

That’s the reason that most schools teach the Remington, 
and most students are Remington-trained. Experience 
teaches that Remington instruction pays best, both for the 
school and the pupil. 
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Remington 


Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


IN EARLY ISSUES 
Journal Education 


October 16 
AGRICULTURAL NUMBER 


“The Power of Demonstration.” By 
the Editor. Illustrated. 


The new message in agricultural instruc- 
tion. Taking the instruction to the 
people. Exposition of the power of 
demonstration in agriculture. 


October 23 
Music Issue 
Several articles which have had pro- 
found effect on music teaching in public 
schools will be presented in this issue. 
Watch the Journal of Education for ac- 
counts of all the significant Fall Educational 
Meetings throughout the country. 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
I thank you fer your excellent services in filling my posti- 
tions this-year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 


Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will ea- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 
Let me thank you for securing 4 position so promptly and 


in accordance with your motto, “Prompt, Ceurteous, 
air.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 


sition and I certainly found yeur agency superior to any 
ether with whieli | registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 


and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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